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ON A WINTER'S NIGHT. 
—— is about the birds something always so sug- 
gestive of another condition of being—their music at 
night and morning, their free motion through the heavens, 
their flight southward when life and summer end here, 
led by some certain faith in life and summer there—that 
cruelty to them seems more like a sort of sacrilege than 
does cruelty to any other form of life that is not human, 
contemptible and horrible as all cruelty of any sort may be. 

It is, we regret to say, the innocent-faced little lad who 
desires fame in his small world for his prowess who is 
guilty of the most cruelty to the delightful creatures who 
make half the joy of our sammers—this boy for the idle 
pleasure of hitting something; that one to display his 
skill with his sling, his stone, or his arrow; that one, it 
may be, iu order to stuff the skin of the bird afterwards; 
that one to increase the number of pearls upon his string 
of eggs; and that one to prove himself a shot with the new 
rifle that it is something singular parental love should 
grant to murderous instinct. 

One way to repress some of this cruelty is to interest 
the boys in the habits and manners of the little feathered 
people. In the long winter evenings such a study may 
fill many a waste hour with what seems a sort of play, 
and all the family can join in it with books and pictures 
from the library, and with stories of bearsay, reading, or 
observation, And when solid fact is exhausted there is 
always time for some of the innumerable contes and 
legends concerning birds, that give them a preternatural 
character and really an immense personality. One can 
interest these boys, it is not impossible, in the ancient 
legend of the Swan, out of the very mists of time, that 
plays such a part in poetry and music and drama, from 
the old Irish story of the Children of Lir, changed into 
swans that for three hundred years haunted the dark 
waters of the sea stream of Moyle and three hundred years 
the Sea of Glora in the west, to the still eld-belonging 
swan of Lohengrin, and to the far more modern white 
swan that came up once from the marshes, circling about 
St. Hugh of Lincoln, thrusting his bill into the bosom 
of the saint’s robe, eating from his hand, staying with 
him, a faithful companion while be lived, and then going 
back to wild life and the marshes. 

Then there are innumerable legends to tell of the storks, 
some of which have more comin for truth than the pretty 
one of the storks of Citeaux, who nested about the abbey 
and watched the monks at work, but always assembled to 
ask the monks’ blessing before they went away for the 
winter. It will not be long in the course of these conver- 
sations before the boys will feel to the birds as old St. 
Bartholomew did, who had such a gentle mien that the 
wild sea-birds of the coast of France forgot to fear him, 
so that the eider-duck fed from his fingers, and one day a 
cormorant plucked at his gown, and rising and following 
it, he found the young cormorants fallen in a crack of the 
cliff, and so he saved them for the old mother-bird, that 
knew who could do it. Listening to these gentle stories 
the roughest boy will come to understand the beauty of 
the character of St. Francis of Assisi, who, hearing the 
birds sing once as he crossed the lagoons of Venice, on his 
way from the East, said to those with him,‘‘ Let us go 
and say the divine office in the midst of our brothers, the 
birds, who are praising God,” and proceeded to do so. 
But presently the good saint found his mind wandering 
after the birds themselves as they mas and preened, and 
he lifted up his voice and said,*' My brothers, the birds, 
cease your song till we have fulfilled our obligations to 
God.” And the birds hushed themselves and listened till 
St. Francis, having finished his prayers, bade them sing 
again. And if meanwhile it strikes the boys that only 
oe saints had conversation with birds, it may do them no 
varm. 


LITTLE FRIENDS IN FEATHERS. 
\ J ITH every new Poultry Show I see at the Madison 
Square Garden, I wonder more and more over the 
fact that comparatively so few women undertake the rais- 
ing of chickens as a means of self-support, or even as a 
recreation and a pleasure for themselves. 

There are never any very great ups and downs in the 
chicken market, and the demand continues throughout 
the year. One who went into the work would never have 
to fear a sudden change in fashion or the public taste 
coming to destroy a business one had taken pains to build, 
as often happens when one depends on the sale of manu- 
factured articles 

From a purely economic point of view, then, money is 
always to be found with chickens. I met a woman once 

-I am sorry to have forgotten her name, which she was 
quite willing, by-the-bye, to have known, could any benefit 
be derived from her experiences—she, however, had sup- 
ported her blind brother and herself for many years by 
raising a famous breed of black cocks and hens in the 
garden of an old house left by ber father, but which she 
could not have kept had she not gone to work. 

She cultivated a fancy breed, and her profit came from 
the eggs, for which she commanded a high price. She 
told me, though, that the pleasure she derived from her 
work quite equalled that of any more material gain; and 
could one have seen her, as I did, with the sple black 
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rooster which she was exhibiting in her arms, and recog- 
nized the degree of delightful intimacy existing between 
them, one could quite readily have believed that this must 
have been the case. 

Those who see no interest in chickens as personalities, 
and who therefore find no compensation for their pains, 
will tell you of course what a trouble they are—how much 
careful watching they require; how difficult it is to raise 
large profitable ies of them io small places; how their 
diseases multiply, and how little of financial gain they 
bring. But then the dairyman will tell you much the 
same story about his milk and butter, the farmer about 
his crops. Even the manufacturer, when you envy his 
wealth and his accomplishments, will answer you with a 
recital of the pain and trouble, the incessant vigilance, 
which the attainment of these results has entailed him, as 
if his bothers had been everything. For if one chooses to 
see trouble in all care, there is nothing to be found with- 
out it in this world. 

For my own part, however, I know few things which 
can bring so much pleasure with the same amount of care 
as chickens. There never was a greater mistake than to 
suppose them stupid and without character. The various 
members of a large community of human beings never dif- 
fered more widely in temperament and disposition than 
the chickens of one barn-yard. They are as noble, self- 
sacrificing, selfish, vain, foolish, idle, wise, gentle, and ten- 
der as the ave person one meets. The habits of one 
are not the habits of another. Moreover, they make de- 
lightful pets, especially for children, and can be trained 
even for the house or a winter in the nursery, as I have 
known chickens to be. They can be taught to sing quite 
charmingly—a fact which only those who have witnessed 
their accomplishment in this direction will believe. 

Nobody certainly is more amusing at times, nor more 
pathetic. Nobody can be so brave, so fickle, and so con- 
stant! The farmer’s wife does not always see this side of 
her barn-yard charges. She is too troubled by care. Once 
open her eyes, however, and she will tell you how many a 
dull hour has been lightened by watching for that which 
she never saw before. For, obvious as the hen and rooster 
seem to be in the lives they Jead, they have another and 
more secret life, full of coquetry, adventure, and even fas- 
cination, which they indulge when seemingly safe from 
human ear and eye. Those who would stu y them, then, 
must do so without seeming to observe. 

The tired brain- worker and the nervous break-down 
could hardly, I fancy, find a oe for body, mind, 
and purse, nor greater diversion and pleasure, than in the 
raising of chickens for a market always open. And the 
splendid poultry shows, which year after year increase in 
excellence, certainly furnish any seeker after knowledge 
with every evidence of what may be accomplished in new 
directions, as well as with manifold opportunities for gain. 
ing valuable practical suggestions. L. H. F. 


A KEEPSAKE LIST. 
THE wisest woman I know is not a college graduate; 
she is only a delightful creature whose wisdom is 
what one may call every-day wisdom. 

She adapts means to ends with such absolute fitness 
that the circumstances of her life, various as they are, fit 
as perfectly as the joined and dowelled and glued and 
lacquered compartments of a Chinese jewel-box. 

And, after all, this is the kind of wisdom we all need— 
the wisdom of daily life, the best possible combination of 
all its multitudinous happenings. If the ground-work, 
the little patches of experience which make up life, are 
matched with practical cleverness, then, and then only, 
one can fly over and above them in an atmosphere of 
clear and perfect enjoyment. 

My ‘‘cleverest woman” does this; and what a bird she 
is in the sense of freedom! Always ready for companion- 
ship, always ready for social opportunities, always gay 
and fresh and sympathetic, simply because she has time 
to be; and the time exists because it is saved in advance— 
there is always a reserve of it. Everything that must in- 
evitably be done, or ought unquestionably to be done, is 
done beforehand. And that brings me to the keepsake list. 

It is written in a flat, black-covered book, which is a 
in a semi-private locked drawer of a much-used desk. 
There is a small label pasted on the outside cover, which 
says, plainly, “‘ Keepsake list,” and it is oneof the first 
things that would come to the hand of the nearest friend 
or member of the family to whom it should fall to assort 
and destroy papers suddenly become unnecessary by the 
**moving on” of a human soul. 

It holds all the small bequests made from day to ef 
and week to week, while my wise friend is yet in touc 
with life—things which would seem trivial and burden- 
some in a legal disposition of one’s accumulations. 

A book, a picture, a ring, a brooch, a chair, a desk, an 
old bit of china or needle-work—all, or any, of these go 
into the keepsake-book; anything durable in its nature 
which is especially appropriate to the circumstances or 
in accordance with the taste of some one who has made 
up the human surroundings of the one who prepared 
these sma!l memoranda. 

It seems to me a beautiful thing to do, as well as to have 
done. It is full of appreciation and discriminating ten- 
derness in the doing, and will bring a harvest of tender 
and grateful remembrance when the doing is past, and it 
comes to be among the things which are finally done— 
done without possibility of change or addition or recall. 

The slender black book is packed with friendly thoughts 
which will some day suddenly take wings and fly, each to 
its own destination, revitalizing the link between two 
friends whose meetings may have been long interrupted, 
and whose intimacy may have slackened by reason of 
years and circumstances. 

My “‘ wisest woman” is by no means a rich one; but the 
accumulations of a person quick to feel the value of beaut 
during twenty years of mature life make a sum of small 
treasures which is not inconsiderable; and it is my belief 
that she has allowed herself many a one of these pleasure- 
giving indulgences with a clear and conscious thought of 
the friend to whom she should bequeath it. She buys it 
for two people-—herself, and the some one to whom it will 
also be a plesmoairing pa when she herself has 
gone on to farther and wider possibilities of happiness. 

But think what the keepsake -book might be in the 
hands of a rich woman who was wise enough and lovin 
enough to include with herself her world of associates 
friends! 
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It makes one remember dolefully the al belong- 
ings that are often scattered at the of such a one, 
unbindered by a sentiment of affection or sympathy, be- 
cause affection and sympathy had not been expressed by 
anything in the life of the one to whom they belonged. 

A keepsake-book would double and treble the value of 
every costly thing, putting it not — beyond the reach 
of the auctioneer’s hammer, but adding to it the appre- 


ciable value of association and friendship, and making the 
memory of the former possessor ‘“‘ smell sweet and blossom 
CaNnDacE WHEELER. 


in the dust,” 





HE arrival of Madame Lilli Lehmann, and of her warm 
personal friend and associate, Mr. Reinhold L. Her- 

mann, colored the events of the past week with unusual 
interest. Madame Lehmann returns, after an absence 
of years, crowned with laurels won during last senson’s 
Trilogy performances at Baireuth, and in magnificent 
condition to repeat the glorious embodiments of the heroic 
person of the music-dramas—r6les in the interpreta- . 
tion of which she simply towers above all other dramatic 
singers of her 1° 
r. Hermann is widely known on both sides of the At- 
lantic as composer, conductor, pianist, and as a teacher of 
both vocal and instrumental music, having proved bhim- 
self eminently successful in these different fields, and 
having, in addition, and most deservedly, earned the es- 
teem and affection of a large circle of friends among 
prominent New-Yorkers. In Berlin, where Mr. Hermann 
resides when living in Germany, his position is most 
enviable; and last October, when bis opera was produced, 
a number of friends from his native city journeyed to 
Cologne to witness the first performance of the work, thus 
sharing in the pleasure of a triumph which called forth a 
notable demonstration from the usually most wndemon- 
strative Cologne citizens. 

The general interest displayed in the successful pro- 


duction of this opera emphasized the fact that the leading 
female réles were filled by two American singers—Miss 
Weed, who interpreted the soprano part (and who ap- 


peared last summer in Baireuth), being a pupil of Ma- 
dame Lehmann, while Miss Fremstad, who rendered the 
contralto part, studied, we believe, with Mr. Hermann, and 
also received instruction as to the dramatic portions of the 
role from Madame Lehmann. 


The directors of the Wagner Society have issued their 
formal prospectus for the series of representations to be- 
gin on the evening of March 8 at the Metropolitan Opera- 
house, under Mr. Walter Demrosch’s leadership. 

The scale of prices is to be reduced for members, and 
those who desire to join this admirable society will do 
well to forward their names, with as little delay as possi- 
ble, to the secretary, Mrs. Edward G. Love, at Carnegie 
Hall, and thus reap the full benefit of membership. Der 
Fliegende Hollinder, Die Meistersinger, Lohengrin, Tann- 
hduser, Rhei , Die Walkiire, Siegfried, Géitterdimmer- 
ung, Fidelio, Juan, and Mr. Damrosch’s Scarlet Letter, 
are to be brought out during the series of sixteen even- 
ings and four matinées included in the scheme. 


A large and brilliant audience assembled to witness M. 
Jean de Reszké’s début in Siegfried, Madame Melba’s at- 
tempt to fill the réle of Briinnhilde adding greatly to the 
zest of the occasion, and still further piquing curiosity. 
This double event created much discussion in advance of 
its actually coming to pass, and M. de Reszké’s admirers 
Jong ago decided that the result would prove nothing short 
of epoch-making in its effect on future Wagner interpre- 
tations. 

M. de Reszké is a war aes singer, and a true artist in 
all that he undertakes, and the enormous strides which he 
has recently made in rendering Lohengrin and Walther 
(in the Meistersinger) place him high and permanently in 
the regard of all who intelligently follow and compre- 
hend the value and purpose of the music-dramas. M. de 
Reszké certainly left nothing to be desired as far as mood 
is concerned. e played and sang in an essentially Ger- 
man spirit, and this was a most triumphant assertion of 
his phenomenal subjectivity, and of the fine mental gifts 
which permit him to overcome the limitations of a school 
wholly at variance with German traditions. M. de Reszké 
sang with power, breadth of style, and with all the re- 
sources of his matchless art brought to bear on the de- 
clamatory phrases. 


Madame Melba’s voice is unsuited to the vocal require- 
ments of such a part as that of Brinnhilde, and her organ 
lost much of its unique beauty in being forced beyond 
the limits imposed by nature. In voice and action there 
was much to be desired, the impersonation, in spite of the 
gifted soprano’s self-sacrificing efforts, proving inade- 
quate. 

In delivering the music of Wotan as the Wanderer, M. 
Edouard de Reszké’s immense power and rich tones poured 
forth an organlike quality of sound which was clearly 
heard above the orchestra, and proved singularly effective. 
His presence, too, was dignified and imposing. As Al. 
berich, Mr. David Bispham presented a very forceful and 
intense piece of acting. The Mime of Herr von Hubbenet, 
though somewhat conventional, was fairly r=. Mile. 
Olitzka successfully filled the rdle of Erda, and Miss Sophie 
Traubmann was the Forest Bird. Naturally Herr Seidl 
came in for a very large share of the honors of the occasion. 
Every possible demonstration was made by the audience to 
show its ng 9 of the performance, and it must be own- 
ed that M. Jean de Reszké’s long-cherished wishes in being 
fulfilled met with generous support at the hands of the 
Metropolitan subscribers. Doubtless M. de Reszké will 
repeat his success in London during the coming season; 
and in view of this fact it will be interesting to note the 
interpretations of the same character so soon to be given by 
the German tenor Herr Kraus, of Mr. Damrosch’s troupe. 


But little space remains in which to dispose of the criti- 
cal remarks concerning Madame Calvé’s début as the 
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Marguerite of Gounod’s Faust. Deep insight into the 
workings of a woman’s heart, originality in the treatment 
of the character, rendered her portrayal unconventional 
and touching. She delineated the humble peasantmaiden, 
accenting the almost uncouth gestures and the ignorant 
expression of the type; but she also infused a wealth of 
suggestive action and vocal color, throwing boldly into re- 
lief the affectionate, impulsive, emotional nature of the un- 
fortunate Gretchen; and there were innumerable shades 
serving to mass up into a consummate and perfect crea- 
tion—from the stand-point of Madame Calvé's particular 
view. Vocally there were some rather marked defects, 


Repetitions of this opera will enable one to give a more 
discriminate criticism as regards the seeming incongrui- 
ties between German and French principles, as applied 
to the interpretation of M. Gounod’s familiar work. One 
hails with delight the opportunity to see a great artist in 
a new character and with adequate support. When Ma- 
dame Calvé is at her best she will shine to advantage in 
the vocal parts of this rdéle; but at present this portion of 
her great impersonation is dwarfed by the beauty and 
magnetic power of her acting. 

The De Reszkés repented their well-known and always 
fine interpretations of Faust and Mephistopheles, Ancona 
being heard as Valentine, and Mesdames Mantelli and 
Bauermeister filling up the rear with their familiar ren- 
derings of the minor parts. 

It was not pleasant to hear half of the singers use the 
French language and the other half the Italian (Signor 
Abdcona most inexcusably varied the two, delivering a 
portion of bis declamation in French, but singing his solos 
in his native tongue), and Madame Calvé’s exceedingly 
erratic tempi ruined good ensemble effects in the con- 
certed pieces. As a whole, the performance was certainly 
open to criticism, but the house went mad over the mar- 
vellously gifted artist’s wonderful interpretation, and it 
assuredly proved a very striking and original creation. 


Mr. Bagby’s first musical morning, in the January series 
of his entertainments, offered a powerful attraction in Mr. 
Damrosch and his symphony orchestra, who interpreted 
selections by Beethoven, Gluck, and Wagner Solos were 
provided by Mr. Evan Williams and Marguerite Hall, 
both artists being warmly received and encored. Attrac- 
tive programmes are planned for the remaining matinées, 
and the increased size of the large ballroom at the Wal- 
dorf enables Mr. Bagby to dispose of single tickets in ad 
dition to those subscribed for, and to be had on the morn- 
ings of the concerts at the Waldorf Hotel. 


by OUR PARIS | 
LETTER VW 


N little ways of doing thingsin Paris! All the notes, 

questions, queries—all sorts of things—that have been 
written me on this subject at one time or another lie be- 
fore me on my desk now, and I am going to answer them 
together in one letter. They range from how to take an 
apartment to questions on the possible complications and 
intricacies connected with turned-down corners on visit- 
ing-cards, something that I have never fathomed myself, 
and have never found any other person who has done so. 

Every once in a while one reads of an entire system of 
emotions to be expressed by one corner or another, but so 
far as I know nobody ever puts it into practice. Card 
etiquette is a little more pronounced on the Continent than 
in America, for the reason that society as a whole is more 
conventional, and social customs are much more matters 
of form than in a younger, simpler country 

Emotions are expressed by cards, and as an example 
let me tell you of a bride whose husband had lived in 
Paris ten or fifteen years before she married him. The 
proper thing for her to do on her arrival was to leave 
cards on all her husband’s old friends—that is to say, at the 
places where he was in the habit of visiting, or upon 
women who had said to him that they hoped his wife 
would call on them. Nearly all these cards were returned 
within a week in person—that is to say, the right-hand 
corner of the card was turned down. And when the 
woman leaving it had a reception day, not engraved, it 
was written in the lower left-hand corner. 

It so happened, however, that two of the husband's 
visiting acquaintances were not pleased with his marriage 
and did not care to know his wife. They simply left cards 
with no corner turned, and the wife did not call again. 
A year later a little misunderstanding that had crept up 
between the two families was explained away, the two 
ladies left cards with corners turned down and their day 
written upon them, and the course of social intercourse 
ran smoothly ever after. 








The time was when it was not considered good form in 
Paris for a lady to have her address engraved on her card, 
and the story is told of the wife of one of our ambassadors 
who was obliged to keep one servant busy with nothing 
but hunting up the addresses of the people who had left 
cards on her, in Tout Paris and the Livre Bleu. Now it 
is perfectly good form and the general custom to have 
one’s address on her card; the day one sees less often. 

It is perfectly proper in Paris for a man who meets a 
woman at a dinner to leave a card upon her, whether he 
has been intited to call upon her or not. If the woman 
wishes to continue his acquaintance, she sends him her 
card with her day on it or a card for some special function. 
‘Nothing of this kind is ever pushing, it is simply eti- 
quette, but it depends on one’s innate delicacy and good 
taste to use etiquette so that friendship follows in its train. 

In Paris the stranger or new-comer always makes the 
first call. Americans abroad are sometimes fond of be- 
ing much more American than they ever were at home. 
‘* You are an American,” they Will say, with withering 
scorn, upon discovering that a compatriot has sensibly 
adopted some custom of the country she is living in. 
They forget that manners, the happy way of doing things, 
are always the growth of conditions and environment. 
Paris is a town to which and from which people are 
eternally flitting. They are passing through on their way 
to Egypt, Petersburg, the Riviera; they are here for shop- 
ping, sight-seeing, or study; they come to-day and are 
gone to-morrow; it is right and fitting that all t birds 
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of peng. should take the initiative as to whether they 
wish to be involved in social intricacies that might not 
only prove burdensome, but frustrate the ends for which 
they have crossed the sea. There must be uniformity in 
custom, so the American woe | has adopted French 
rules for visiting. A new-comer leaves her card first on 
old acquaintances. New ones invite her to their houses 
and she goes, without expecting a card first. 

Nearly all formal invitations among Americans in Paris 
are engraved in French — another thing that Americans 
sometimes pronounce an affectation, but they forget how 
extremely uncomfortable it would be if all foreigners go- 
ing to live in New York, for instance, should insist on 
having invitations issued in their own language. An in- 
vitation received in French should be answered in French. 


Afternoon tea might almost be called the society func- 
tion in Paris most in evidence. And afternoon teas are 
charming there, for men have the leisure to go to them. 
And formal teas are nearly — accompanied by de- 
lightful music. Many a beautiful songster of the opera 
stage has first been heard in a little circle of connoisseurs 
and music-lovers in a Paris salon. Afternoon tea in pri- 
vate salons on days at home in Paris is generally served 
in two ways. Ifthe hostess has some one to pour for her, 
she has her dining-room table set with plates at each 
place, beside each of which is a knife and fork. Scones 
or muffins or sandwiches, or all of these; plum cake or 
sponge-cake or light tea-cakes or little cakes are all served, 
but rarely bonbons or coated almonds or any such things, 
which properly belong to dessert at dinner, and have no- 
thing to do with tea. 

When the hostess makes and pours the tea herself, she 
has her pretty tea table set with samovar or teakettle, and 
cups and saucers, with tiny plates just large enough to 
hold a single piece of cake, and by it stands a dainty 
bamboo or wicker basket-stand with four shelves, each 
large enough to hold a plate. One pees may be of little 
paté de foie gras sandwiches, one of thin slices of bread- 
and-butter, one of plum cake, and one of French petits 
gdteaux secs—that is to say, little dry cakes, distinguished 
from the petits fours that are served with dessert at 
dinner. 

By plum cake I do not mean rich fruit cake, but Eng- 
lish ‘‘ plum cake ’’—any sort of cake with plums or raisins 
in it. One of my friends went to take afternoon tea with 
Princess Christian. A manservant brought in the tea 
things on a tray, the tea in a silver caddy, the kettle, 
cups, and saucers, and last of all a round, plummy, spicy 
cake, the kind that long ago Polly made in the Old-Fash- 
ioned Girl I should think. The daughter made the tea. 
‘‘Are you quite sure you’ve put in enough, my dear?” 
her mother asked her, ‘* Why, yes, mamma; I've put in 
just what I always do.” Then the young princess served 
the guests and her mother, and sat down with her teacup 
herself, and the whole seemed to me a pretty little glimpse 
of a royal household. 


How best to take an apartment in Paris? Through an 
agency, I think. Get a list of apartments in the quarter 
you desire to live in from any one of the trustworthy 
agencies for house-letting. Then start out with this as 
foundation, and apartment-hunt yourself, not confining 
yourself to the list, but watching the placards that are 
invariably hung at the door where there is anything to let. 
The Paris year is divided into four terms, and rent is paid 
every quarter on the 15th of the month. If you take an 
apartment at any time after rent day, you pay no rent till 
the next quarter is due. For instance, in an apartment 
taken the 16th of October, you do not begin paying rent 
till the 15th of January, and the rert is not due till a term 
of three months has expired, so that your first payment is 
made April 15. It is so with any other term in the year. 

This applies to unfurnished apartments. Furnished 
apartments can generally be taken by the month, as the 
price paid for them is usually sufficiently exorbitant to 
cover probable losses.. If one is sure of being in Paris 
several years, decidedly the best plan is to furnish one’s 
self. KATHARINE De Forest. 








SFASHIONS! 


HINTS OF SPRING. 

\ JITHIN the past week the shops have blossomed out 

into veritable flower gardens with the spring and 
summer goods which are now being shown. Itdoes seem 
a little soon after Christmas to invest largely in materials 
for the summer wardrobe, and yet so fascinatingly attrac- 
tive are some of the new fabrics it is hard to resist them, 
and there are never a great many of these early patterns 
that are offered now. As is always the case, the new de- 
signs are decidedly flamboyant, and not always to be taken 
implicitly as to what the fashions for the whole summer 
will be, and the very handsomest are too marked and dis- 
tinctive to be rashly indulged in by any woman who can 
afford but a limited number of gowns. 


FLOWERED ORGANDIES. 


The organdie muslins that are now exhibited are won- 
derful productions both in fabric and design. Large pat- 
terns predominate, and flowered effects have run riot. 
Oak leaves of enormous size, exaggerated roses, and blos- 
soms of every description are thrown haphazard on the 
pale yellow, blue, pink, and gray grounds, while the or- 
gandies themselves are, if possible, more sheer and trans- 
parent than ever. These gowns are not going to be any 
cheaper than usual, for none of the best quality and hand: 
some designs can be bought for less than 65 cents a yard, 
and they require a silk or satin foundation, not to men- 
tion a great deal of lace and many ribbons. While sup- 
posedly fast colors, laundering them would not be pos- 
sible, so elaborately are they made up, and they must 
needs go to the cleaner’s whenever they require renova- 
tion. The different colorings are exquisite, and the lin- 
ings are to be in marked contrast, affording no end of 
opportunity for the exercise of individual taste, which is 
not always to be desired. There are dark as well as light 
ones, but these have somewhat the look of dotted muslins, 
with little raised dots scattered all over them quite inde- 
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pendent of the color or the material. Dark blue, 
dark gray, and even black are to be had, and in exceed- 
ingly smart designs, not always flowered, but with con- 
ventionalized patterns and many Persian effects. These 
gowns are always deliciously cool, and the organdie has 
sufficient body to prevent its being flimsy, particularly if 
worn over stiff silk. All the thin goods will this year be 
made absolutely separate from the linings. One model 
which is bound to be popular has an almost circulgr skirt 
with countless gores, joe 9 down each gore a band of open- 
work insertion or lace. Around the foot of the skirt are 
three or four bias ruffles, edged with lace or embroidery, 
one overlapping the other. he waist has small sleeves, 
but a large fichu, which is made of five ruffles edged with 
lace, so arranged as to stand well out over the shoulders 
and give the effect of the conventional caps or frills. This 
fichu is graduated at the waist into a mere point, and is 
most becoming to the figure. 


PIQUES AND COTTON CANVAS. 


Judging from the quantities of ey displayed in the 
shops, it is to be a favorite material this coming summer. 
It is of lighter weight, not nearly so stiff as it used to be, 
and the different colorings are very attractive, the pale 
yellows, pinks, and blues especially so, while there are 
dark blue striped with white, and tan with a hair-line of 
white which should make up very smartly. This is a 
fabric which is particularly pretty for children’s wear, 
and in the coats and capes Etinanall heavily with bands of 
open-work insertion is much better for summer than any 
silk could possibly be. For grown-up people piqué 
looks best made in a severe style, and a coat and jacket 
in tailor fashion are always satisfactory. There is a ru- 
mor, and one that seems to have more foundation in fact 
than most rumors, to the effect that the loose sacque- 
coat is to be made up in these piqués. This is a style 
which requires great care in cut and making. When it is 
becoming it is immensely so, but when it is not it is the 
very ugliest garment any one can wear. The gored skirts, 
made with the narrow gores, are to be fashionable for 
piqué and such materials, each seam baving a cording or 
piping, lines of braid, or narrow and effective insertion. 
The canvas cloths are much on the order of ducks, and 
come in a great variety of coloring; they wash well, do 
not shrink, and are not so heavy nor warm as the duck, 
and therefore preferred by many, but they have the dis- 
advantage of mussing very easily. The reds, the tan, the 
blue, and the black and white are particularly noticeable 
this year, and should look very well made up in the tailor 
styles; and braiding is especially good on them; therefore 
it would be well for any woman who is clever with her 
needle to begin now and braid herself a smart Eton, bolero, 
or any other short jacket, for she will certainly find it 
fashionable when the warm weather comes. Denim, 
which is very much on the same order—at least resembles 
it closely in appearance—will be worn in the braided cos- 
tumes, and the plain blue linens will also be braided, so 
there is plenty of fancy-work for the long winter evenings. 


PERCALES, LAWNS, AND LINENS, 


There are many old favorites to be seen among the per- 
eales. The pink, blue, and yellow grounds, with the 
white stripe and white polka dot are again shown, while 
the reds and the grays und the various other colors that 
have been in fashion for so many years are evidently still 
to remain in favor. Last year’s gowns of these materials 
will therefore not have to be thrown away, but enough 
material can be taken out of the sleeves to trim the waist 
over again. There are some new designs in the lawns, 
particularly among the Persian patterns, and there are 
many striking-looking plaids and checks, In gray there 
is a large choice of patierns, figured with white or black, 
and in red there are many different shades, while as for 
purple, from the deepest to the lightest, there is every 
color. Amethysts are again in fashion, and amethyst 
color is most exquisitely reproduced in these fabrics. The 
greens and the yellows must not be forgotten, all of the 
most delicate shades, and warranted fast colors. 

The linens and the linen batiste are more elaborate 
than ever, and quite as expensive. Among the novelties 
are shown many different patterns of embroidered silk 
stripes, in pale colors contrasting prettily with the linen it- 
self, but looking somewhat indefinite; the design is gener- 
ally a plain stripe and a vine of some tiny flower like the 
forget-me-not, Sometimes the vine or flower is put be- 
tween two plain stripes, but the general effect is that of 
the Dresden silks; these will have to be made up all over 
a foundation of silk or some stiff material, for in itself 
linen batiste is not satisfactory. Of course there are 
polka dots in various colors, but those can scarcely be 
ranked among the novelties; however, they never go out 
of fashion, and are, consequently, a good investment. 


SUMMER SILKS, 


Silk is not going out of fashion; on the contrary, a silk 
dress is now a necessary part of any and every outfit. 
There does not seem to be, as yet, any positive decision as 
to whether surah or taffeta or foulard is to be the one ma- 
terial for the summer silks. Surah will not be equally in 
favor with the other two—so much can be definitely stated 
—but it is a terribly difficult question to decide as to the 
relative merits of the other two. The all-over flowered 
India silks, which were so extremely fashionable last year, 
are again displayed for sale, but there is a suspicion that 
they are not this year's importations, and the taffetas are 
certainly shown in greater variety; there is a wide range of 
price, from 35 cents to $4 a yard, and at 50 cents there are 
some veritable bargains, soft in texture and of great 
variety of design. A silk at this price is quite as cheap, 
or cheaper, than an expensive gingham, and will wear at 
least one season most satisfactorily. In the handsomer 
grades of silk the figured peau de soie is particularly 
beautiful, and the patterns and coloring are exquisitely 
beautiful A tan ground will have a check of two or 
three contrasting colors, and over all a flowered effect, and 
the whole thing will not be at all loud nor conspicuous, 
but most soft and artistic in the blending. The Persian 
patterns in these silks are very soft, and yet rich and elab- 
orate, they are not shown in any great variety, and rare- 
ly cost less than $5 a yard, but they are so smart and rich 
in appearance that they are bound to be made up in the 
very handsomest costumes. It is said that bengaline is to 
be in fashion again. It resembles very much the poplins 
that are in style, and which are double and treble the price. 
but bas a larger cord and does not wear so well. 
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THE WOMEN OF TURKEY. 

oe position of the women of Turkey, inferior as it is 

in all respects to that occupied by the sex in every 
other country in Europe, may yet be considered «a most 
enviable one when compared with that of other women of 
the Mohammedan belief, from the greater freedom and 
the more general educational advantages which they 
enjoy. 

Ve so naturally associate Turkish women in our minds 
with the beauty and grace attributed to Orientals by re- 
port and fiction that the impression made by them as a 
whole upon the traveller is a surprise and a disappoint- 
ment. ‘The typical Oriental beauty, as fancy paints her, 
is by no means a fabulous personage; but the majority of 
the women of the East are decidedly unattractive, both as 
to face and figure. The unusually brilliant coloring which 
is noticeable in them as children and young girls soon 
gives place to an unhealthy pallor which makes plain wo- 
men of them while they are still comparatively young, 
even when the features are regular and the eyes retain 
their lustre. Their faces are, however, often remarkable 
for a sweetness and intelligence of expression which one 
would hardly expect to find among women condemned to 
such an existence as theirs. Almost sad when in repose, 
they vie in conversation with those of French women in 
mobility and vivacity. Artificial means are resorted to 
fur the enhancement of the naturally handsome brows 
aud lashes, partic- 
ularly among the 
beauties of the 
harem, who like- 
wise cover them- 
selves with paint 
and with powder. 
Many a fair face is 
hopelessly marred 
by teeth which 
give evidence of 
the havoc played 
by the constant 
eating of sweets. 

In stature the 
are undersized, 
and in many cases 
suffer from the 
disadvantage of a 
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Fie. 3.—EVENING GOWN TRIMMED WITH 
FUR. 


For back, pattern, and description see No. IL 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


corpulence which renders them positively un inl. and 
causes them to waddle rather than to walk. The clumsi- 
ness of their feet and ankles, which is no doubt largely 
due to the custom of wearing slippers only, forms a mark- 
ed contrast to the shapeliness of their hands. It is as 
easy to understand their expressive and graphic gesticu- 
lation as their speech. 

They are neither an energetic nor a healthy race of wo- 
men, Owing to their sedentary habits, the enervating effects 
of frequent hot baths, an unwholesome diet, lack of 
fresh air, and neglect of hygienic rules. In other Moslem 
countries personal neatness prevails only among the better 
classes, but in Turkey it is as general as is the love of 
order, and the homes of the poor are as scrupulously 
neat as those of the well-to-do. 

The Turkish national costume is picturesque because 
of its bright and beautiful colors and the effectiveness 
of the materials of which it is made. The city people 
wear a long flowing mantle, something like a water- 
proof, called feradjé, by which the dress is completely 
hidden, while the head is covered by a shawl. This is 
either of the same material as the mantle or of white gauze 
or muslin, and is termed yackemack. The countrywo- 
men wear shorter mantles than the women of the city, but 
all alike delight in gay hues, so that in a bevy of women 
every color of the rainbow is represented. The Turkish 
fashion of veiling the face is a mere form in comparison 
with that followed by other Mohammedan women, for it 
causes little inconvenience and only partially conceals the 
features. To a beau- 
tiful face it gives an 
added charm, while it 
makes an ugly one ap 
pear less so.  Almos 
no black and few col 
ored veils are seen, 
sheer white py | the 
most popular kind. 
They are worn as the 
fancy of the wearer 
may. dictate, or not 
worn at all, as is the 
case.with the women 
of the people, despite 
the fact that the Sultan 
from time to time is- 
sues an edict admon- 
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{ishing women to veil themselves in a seemly manner. 
More importance is, however, attached to the covering of 
the head than to the veiling of the face. 

_ The in-door costume is neither Oriental nor ornamental 
in character, a preference for plainly made wrapperlike 
wash dresses being shown, except on state occasions, when 
silks and satins are donned. Well-to-do women have 
trains, and enliven their costumes by plush jackets of 
some brilliant color, while poor women wear short neat 
dresses at all seasons. Children, even babes in arms, are 
attired in modernly made outer garments of plush or fur; 
but very few of the women are sufficiently Europeanized 
to adopt such a mode of dress. The daintiest of European 
parasols, gloves, embroidered stockings, satin shoes of the 
same shade of color as the dress, are much in vogue, how- 
ever Oriental the rest of the costume may be. In direct 
contrast to the custom observed in other Moslem coun- 
tries, very little jewelry is seen, except at weddings, and 
even then it is usually borrowed for the occasion. The 
wives of the richest sheik in Constantinople decorate them- 
selves with imitation jewelry, although the household 
treasure contains a large supply of costly ornaments. 
Flowers are worn on the head only, and never in public 
by the aristocrats. 

Amiability of disposition and contentment with their 
lot are strong characteristics of Turkish women, great as 
are the moral and physical disadvantages to which their 
religion and time-honored customs subject them. What- 
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ever their station in life, they are distinguished by a charm- 
ing grace and courtesy of manner and an unlimited hospi- 
tality, particularly towards foreigners, whom they deem 
entitled to all possible consideration. More or less jea- 
lousy and envy must naturally exist in families where 
there are several wives, although perfect harmony and 
sisterly love are not less often met with. There are some 
Turks who have only one wife, upon whom they bestow 
as much love and devotion as do Christian husbands upon 
theirs; some have two wives living in different towns. As 
a rule, however, the Turks are as undemonstrative hus- 
bands as other Mohammedan men, and see little of their 
wives at best, which leads the latter to lavish all the affec- 
tion of which their natures are capable upon their chil- 
dren, for whom they desire the opportunities they them- 
selves have lacked. It would be difficult to form a cor- 
rect estimate of the mental capubilities of Turkish women, 
as absolutely nothing intellectually has been expected of 
the average woman, and the intelligence of the small num- 
ber who receive any mental training is put to no great 
test by the Turkish method of education. The majority 
can as yet neither read nor write, and but few care to em- 
ploy themselves with needle-work. In short,they have no 
interests in life other than those which they derive from 
their families, their friends, and their diversions, which 
are fortunately more varied than with other Moslem 
women. 

The women of the highest class deserve the greatest 
commiseration, for the care of their children, as well as 
the household duties, devolves wholly upon the servants, 
so that the wealthy are deprived of the natural occupa- 
tions which help to pass away time with the other classes. 
All women eat apart from the men, and custom debars the 
aristocrats from having the society of their children at 
their prolonged meals until they are quite grown up. 
Custom also practically prevents these women from tak- 
ing any exercise, as it is considered unseemly for them to 
walk. A stroil in the garden or a drive has little charm 
for most of them. To sit still and do nothing but eat or 
gossip with visitors, who come either for a call lasting 
from ten to fifteen minutes or for a stay of several days, 
constitutes the highest form of enjoyment for these be- 
nighted beings. 

The middle classes also show a decided preference for 
the same lazy, dawdling mode of existence. But those 
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who care for exercise are at least privileged to take it, 
although the fact that daily supplies of provisions are 
brought to the houses does not encourage them to do so. 
The reaily poor women lead the busiest and most natural 
lives, as they have no servants, and spend much of their 
time out-of-doors 

The homes of the Turks are wholly European instead of 
being typically Oriental in character, as ove would expect 
to find them. The mansions of the wealthy are spacious, 
and comfortably but not luxuriously furnished, with 
stiff European furniture, over which a white covering is 
always kept. They give an impression of bareness, for 
the walls are destitute of pictures, the possession of which 
is forbidden to the Moslems by their religion; and vases 
of artificial flowers under glass globes, or chenille flowers 
and animals, which are made by the women themselves, 
form the only ornaments. Each wife has a separate apart- 
ment, but in a family where peace reigns they all take 
their meals together in some parlor, into which tables are 
brought, there being no dining-rooms. Such a mansion is 
provided with a number of fine marble bath-rooms. 

The middle classes inhabit fairly large two-storied 
houses, uncarpeted except for a rug or two in the parlor, 
but otherwise furnished very much like those of the 
wealthy, although far more simply. When the circum. 
stances of the occupants make it necessary, each floor is 
occupied by a family, each wife having one room, and 
there being a general sitting-room only. Here, too, there 
are a number of straight-backed sofas and arm-chairs and 
ornaments of the same kind as those in the homes of the 
higher classes. 

The houses occupied by the lower classes are built like 
those of the middle classes, but may be said to answer the 
purpose of tenement-houses, as each family inhabits one 
room, which is both bedroom and parlor, and sometimes 
kitchen as well. They are more or less comfortably 
furnished, in accordance with the means of the inmates; 
but, however great the poverty of these, everything fairly 
shines with cleanliness. The poor air their dwellings 
well, in direct contrast to the rich, whose windows are usu 
ally closed, despite the lattice- work which covers all Turk 
ish windows. Turkish houses can be heated by braziers 
only 

It is sometimes said of Turkish women that they have 
too much freedom; that they are inclined to spend too 
much of their time in roaming about in search of advent 
ure and amusement. However this may be, it is they who 
form by far the most picturesque feature of Constantino- 
ple, they who lend to the city its chief Oriental fascina- 
tion, through the indescribable brilliancy and variety of 
their costumes. You meet those bright figures buying 
something or wandering aimlessly about at every turn of 
the queer narrow streets; you see them in the mosques, 
and you brush by them on the far-famed bridge, where 
they mingle with people of every nationality; you pass 
them in the country, sitting in groups or circles by the 
wav-side and in the fields, and on the brilliant water, over 
which they glide in slender kaYks. On Friday, the Sab- 
bath of the Moslems, rich and poor frequent the Sweet 
Waters of Europe, which flow through a lovely valley a 
short distance from Constantinople, where the carriages, 
with their fair, richly dressed occupants, form a lively 
corso, and the whole scene is as charming a one as could 
be found in any part of the world. This resort, and the 
numerous graveyards, to which the women flock like birds 
of bright plumage, and where they sit, talk, langh, and eat 
for hours together, without fear of the dead, for whom 
they leave provisions on the tombstones, are their favorite 
pleasure-grounds. The bath may be said to be their chief 
pastime. The buildings devoted to this as have a 
curious sitting-room with galleries, where tickets for the 
bath are sold, and where the women spend hours chatting, 
smoking cigarettes, drinking coffee, and eating the lunches 
they have brought with them. When a girl is about to be 
married, her betrothal is celebrated at the bath by two 
or three women musicians, who draw forth shrill sounds 
from strange instruments, and a dancing-girl attired in 
tawdry finery and holding a tambourine hese perform- 
ances give great satisfaction 

Work has no attraction for Turkish women. They are 
always willing to accept any kind of a husband in prefer- 
ence to becoming servants, and to repeat the venture, how- 
ever disastrously the first one may have turned out, be- 
cause they consider it degrading to serve. Consequently 
all the servants—or slaves,as they are called—of the Turks 
are people of other nationalities, largely Circassians, who 
are purchased (usually at an early age) for a small sum of 
money. Poor parents often dispose of the children whom 
they cannot well support in this manner. These slaves 
receive only their board and lodging in return for their 
services, but their employers are bound to care for them 
almost as they would for their own children. It is in- 
cumbent upon them to make them free after a period of 
seven or, at the longest, nine years, and if possible to find 
a husband for them, supply them with a dot, and, if their 
means allow, a dwelling as well. Furtbermore, the mas- 
ter must look out for bis former slave should her husband 
maltreat her or should he die. In the latter case she has 
the right to return to her master’s house with ber chil- 
dren, whom he must also care for. If the slave dies with- 
out issue, her property goes to her former master. Occa- 
sionally one hears of slaves — shamefully ill used by 
their masters; but asa rule the latter are respected and 
loved by the slaves, who make their masters’ interests 
their own, and often prefer to live with them rather than 
with their parents when they are able to choose between 
them. 

The Turkish Compassionate Fund does a world of good 
in providing poor women with the means of supporting 
themselves or of contributing to the support of their fam- 
ilies. It was started in 1877, at a time when Constanti 
nople was crowded with starving refugees who had fled 
from Bulgaria in order to save themselves from the Rus- 
sian invaders. Their distress caused the founding of the 
fund; for, after their hunger had been satisfied and their 
temporary needs ministered to, the vital question of how 
to enable them to become self-supporting arose. The 
women had brought with them the handsome embroideries 
that constituted their wedding outfits, which found a 
ready sale, through the kind aid of the English ambassador 
and his wife, Sir Henry and Lady Layard, and of Mrs. 
Arthur Hanson. Then the sufferers were set to knitting 
stockings, and when a large house had been hired for 
them in Stamboul, and they had been provided with band- 
looms, they began to weave the native shirting, of which 
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imitations are now made for dress goods. But as demands 
for embroideries like those that had been sold were con- 
— made, the women were taught to reproduce them. 
The first of these reproductions were sold in England to 
friends of the ambassador, and after a time a committee 
was formed for the disposal of the work, which was grad- 
ually taken up by the Turkish women. The fund now 
gives employment to over two thousand women, who are 
taught to execute embroideries which are unsurpassed in 
beauty and delicacy of design and color. The work is 
done at the homes of the women, and the embroideries 
are taken in charge by Mrs. Hanson, displayed ut her ideal 
home on the Bosporus, and then sent to Gencantieente. 
Much of this exquisite artistic work finds its way to 
America. 

The present Sultan has done a great deal to further the 
establishment of girls’ schools of all nationalities in Con- 
stantinople. The first Moslem school was called into 
existence in 1870, and it is still the largest public institu- 
tion of the kind in the city, as well as the only one which 
is wholly supported by the government, and where the 
pupils are not boarders. Fie scholars, four-fifths of 
whom are comprised in the primary department, number 
two hundred and seventy-five; the average girl enters 
when she is seven, and graduates at sixteen, nine years 
being required for the full course, at the end of which 
time she receives a diploma entitling her to become a 
teacher. The school year extends overten months. There 
are nine professors and ten women teachers, all Turkish, 
who, with the exception of the cultivated lady principal 
and one teacher, speak only their native tongue. The 
picture presented by this school is a curious and interest- 
ing one; for the instruction, like the costumes of the pro- 
fessors, the teachers, and those of the many-complexioned 
—_ who are old enough to wear the picturesque feradjé 
and yackemack, is be wore! Oriental. The school curric- 
ulum comprises the following studies: religion, Turkish 
grammar and rhetoric, the Arabic and Persian languages, 
arithmetic, geometry, physics, pedagogy, universal his- 
tory, literature, music, drawing, and embroidery, to which 
is added instruction in hygiene and housekeeping. High- 
sounding and ambitious as is this curriculum, only a scanty 
and rudimentary knowledge is obtained of the subjects 
embraced in it. The class in geography, for instance, 
which consists of fourteen-year-old girls who have pur- 


‘sued the study for several years, were found to know 


nothing at all, when examined, about two continents, and 
had only .a superficial knowledge of the others! The 
shabby, rickety school building is to be abandoned for a 
new und commodious one now in process of erection. 
Four or five other schools of the same order have been 
modelled after this one. 

There are a number of small private schools for girls 
in Constantinople, and girls are also privileged to attend 
the private schools for ys until they are ten years old. 
Hardly the rudiments of the three R’s are acquired 
by a course of several years at these schools, where the 
monthly tuition fees amount to about one dollar. Far 
more important are the so-called embroidery schools, 
where thé same rudiments are better taught, and where 
special attention is given to needle-work and music, for 
which a surprising aptitude is shown; considering the 
nature of the advantages sag ot atid the ancient pianos 
used by the pupils. The largest of these schools has 
two hundred pupils, who receive free tuition and board 
for the period of six years. 

Although the pupils who attend all these schools be- 
long to the lower classes, they are characterized by no out- 
ward sign of poverty, but have a neat and prosperous 
air. The wealthy families who desire their daughters to 
know something have them taught French and music, 
and in rare cases English, by governesses or teachers 
So it is with the children of Fatima Alié, the only woman 
writer in Turkey, a liberal-minded lady who has written 
several books about Turkish women, one of which was ex- 
hibited at the Chicago World's Fair, and who is now con- 
tributing articles on the same subject to a French journal. 
The attempts made-to accept Turkish girls as students at 
the American Girls’ College in Scutari, which offers excel- 
lent opportunities for a liberal education, have met with 
failure, owing to interference on the part of the families 
of the girls, or of the government. The college hopes to 
remove these obstacles through the aid of the latter, which 
is now being petitioned for permission to receive native 
girls as students. 

Marriages, as in other Moslem countries, are arranged 
by go-betweens—that is, by a woman relative or friend of 
the future bridegroom, who visits the families where she 
thinks there is a possibility of finding a suitable bride, and 
pronounces judgment upon the daughters. As the selec- 
tion rests wholly with the match-maker, the contracting 
parties are both equally deserving of pity; for, if the wife 
runs the risk of getting an unprepossessing husband, the 
latter, on his part, stands a fair chance of acquiring not 
only one but three or four homely, disagreeable wives. 
The schools have put it within the power of women to re- 
main single and support themselves by teaching, if they so 
desire, and to pr +s to teach after marriage in case of 
need. The standard of morality among women has been 
higher since the introduction of schools, and the best re- 
sults are to be looked for not only in this but in many 
other directions when school training shall have been 
made compulsory. HELEN Ese VILLARD 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


4 --—~ are few occupations more discouraging than 
house-hunting. Who does not know the different 
stages? Hope, uncertainty, disappointment. After trail- 
ing one’s heavy skirts and tired feet up and down count- 
less staircases, one finds generally that there is some 
drawback to an otherwise suitable dwelling—a room lack- 
ing, a rent too high, a dark basement,or a walled-in back— 
and the search begins afresh. Even to the happy few to 
whom, in the vulgar phrase, ‘‘ money is no object,” the 
quest is a difficult one; and how much more so to the 
large number of persons who live on a few thousand dol- 
lars a year! For such there are many suitable homes in 
London—not, of course, in the fashionable crowded West 
End, but in places, to my mind, more desirable. Ken- 
sington, with its occasional picturesqueness; Chelsea, with 
its beautiful open spaces, breezy embankment, and ever- 
changing river. 

In the latter district there are small houses to be had for 
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$500 a year—houses, too, which will accommodate quite 
a large family if it be judiciously doubled up. People 
will suffer a good deal of inconvenience for sake of 
living in a metropolis. I have heard of a ‘‘smart” fam- 
ily in Mayfair whose luckless footman had no bedroom, 
but slept under the kitchen dresser! Their suffering in 
that case was vicarious; but no doubt the man preferred 
uncomfortable quarters in London to more commodious 
ones in the country. Many persons who go to court, are 
connected with the nobility, and make a fairly good ap- 
pearance in society, pack themselves away at night in a 
way astgnishing to the average American. One child 
sleeps perhaps in the father’s dressing-room and ‘‘ pops 
out before father is up,” and the indispensable nursery- 
maid hasa bed in the day nursery—makeshifts which may 
cease to be disagreeable when one is accustomed to them, 
but which are not attractive at first. 


Hiring a house in England is not the simple straight- 
forward process which it is in America. So many and 
deep are the pitfalls of the law, that the unwary are sure 
to fall into one before long if they trust to their own de- 
vices. There is a useful member of society here called 
the family solicitor. He will do almost anything short of 
buying tooth-brushes forthe family. He is so clever that 
he can generally, by dint of a vigorous correspondence 
with the real-estate agent or the owner of the house, 
reduce the demands of the landlord and secure the prop- 
erty for his client at a much smaller figure than that 
originally named. Even then the affair is not at an end; 
the drawing of the lease is a solemn and complicated per- 
formance, involving considerable expense. In it the les- 
see engages to paint the house every few years and to pay 
a certain rent; or he pays what is called a ‘‘ premium,” 
and takes over a lon la sometimes for as much as 
ninety-nine years, so that, having bought the lease, he vir- 
tually owns the house during his life, and can will itaway 
to his heirs. 


The theatres are apparently jammed every night at 
present; the best seats are $2 50; and yet one hears on all 
sides of hard times! To show what a hold the delightful 
old story of Rip Van Winkle has on the affections of all 
civiliz Ka aterm rey it has lately been made into a 
ane ballet at the Alhambra—a big music-hall, which 
gains in popularity and respectability every year. I can- 
not help thinking, by-the-way, that a similar place of en- 
tertainment would a great financial success in New 
York. It is comfortable, well-managed, and decent, and 
the shows are almost invariably amusing. Probably very 
few of the persons who enjoyed witnessing the ballet had 
read the immortal story, and Washington Irving himself 
might have failed to recognize some features of it. Rip, 
for instance, develops remarkable terpsichorean powers; 
and in the mountain scene not only the weird ninepin 
players are put into requisition, but also a number of 
uncanny dwarfs, with big animal ears and long white 
beards, and a company of lovely ladies in brilliant and 
abbreviated costumes. The gallery, sympathetic as usual, 
made an uproar of satisfaction when Rip was restored to 
his family. 


Miss Julia Neilson, who has so much added to her repu- 
tation lately by her impersonation of Rosalind, is, as most 
people know, the sister-in-law of Miss Ellen Terry. I re- 
member her when her magnificent hair was black, and the 
contrast between it and her pale skin and brilliant gray 
eyes was very striking. It seemed almost a pity when 
she dyed these locks a fashionable stage tint; yet, as it 
accords with her fair beauty, the act is not really to be 
regretted. Mrs. Terry is the mother of two dear litile 
children, and she wears their plotographs depending, 
amongst other articles, from a graceful silver ch&telaine. 
Her manner when she speaks of them is the acme of 
motherly affection. 

Miss Fay Davis, who plays Celia in Ax You Like Il, is 
a young American,who, until last year, had never been on 
the stage. It is really remarkable that she should after 
so short an experience in the profession have achieved 
such a genuine success. Her voice is sympathetic, and 
her elocution free from accent, while she possesses much 
fresh sweetness of manner just suited to the part of Celia. 
She was especially happy in those passages which demand 
a combination of archness and tender feeling. It is al- 
ways agers to see one’s countrywomen taking a de- 
servedly high place abroad, and Miss Davis has many 
warm friends who rejoice in her success. 


Christmas was a really fine day even in London, and in 
the country the weather must have been radiant. It was 
celebrated by many persons in the lower classes by com- 
plete and extensive intoxication—that is, the condition last- 
ed apparently from Christmas eve until Monday morning. 
The sounds made by these revellers in the street were, for 
the most part, good-natured and jovially maudlin. Con- 
certinas made a fitful accompaniment, and songs of a 
mirthful and bacchanalian character were not wanting. 
The holy season was not, however, without its tragedies. 
One poor creature, who was very drunk, and consequent- 
ly ejected from his sister's house about one o'clock in the 
morning, thrust his hand through a window-pane and cut 
it severely. He was too stupid to know that he was bleed- 
ing to death, and was found (traced by a trail of blood) 
dead outside his own door. 

A few nights before Christmas, and on Christmas eve 
itself, ‘‘the waits,” as they are called, go about, singing 
hymns, songs, and carols. One hears the same men year 
after year. There is one notable performer on the cornet, 
accompanied by a friend on a small melodeon; he plays 
every season in Chelsea. The cornet is essentially an open- 
air instrument, and its clear clean notes ring like silver in 
the solemn night. It is when the streets are still that 
these musicians sally out, and the effect of the sudden 
burst of melody is to rouse and touch the sleepers. 

On Boxing day, December 26, ‘‘the waits” call at the 
houses before which they have performed, and are, let us 
hope, suitably rewarded. 


Less pleasant to hear and very painful to see are the 
wretched men and women who tramp about in the mud 
and the rain with hapless little children, all bawling out 
in cracked, weary voices the words of some well-known 
hymn. It is a piteous spectacle, which ought to be pro- 
hibited by law. One longs to help the children, but hesi- 
tates to do so on account of their disreputable parents or 
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relatives, who would at once claim whatever money might 
be bestowed. 

The shops were as resplendent as ever this year, and 
that is saying a good deal. Regent Street presented a 
feast to the eye, and there seemed to be more people gaz- 
ing than buying. I noticed two novelties, neither of 
which made me covetous. One was a pair of white kid 
gloves with lace arms and trimmings of satin ribbon; 
the other, a tray in a jeweller’s window containing ordi- 
nary bronze half-pennies, in each of which a precious 
stone had been set. A small ring at the top showed that 
the coins were intended to be hung on watch-chains as 
charms. 

I remarked a tendency to trim skirts with bands run- 
ning around them, in the fashion of several years ago, 
especially when thin materials are used, in which case the 
garniture is of lace or diaphanous embroidery. 

Liberty had delightful objects, from a few pence to hun- 
dreds of pounds. A special feature was a large number 
of squares for covering cushions in satin, brocade, stamped 
velveteen, and a combination of silk and wool. All the 
prices were reasonable, and the patterns so truly artistic 
as to be a real joy to the fortunate possessor. 


The event of the Christmas week, and, indeed, of the 
winter, was the revival of Richard IIT. at the Lyceum. 
There is nothing in America which at all resembles these 
Lyceum first nights. The people before the curtain com- 
pose less an audience than a social gathering. Even ladies 
stand up, before the curtain rises, and frankly scan the 
house with opera-glasses in search of familiar faces. The au- 
dience last week was péculiarly brilliant and distinguished. 
America, as usual, scored a success with beautiful women, 
amongst whom were the Duchess of Manchester, Lady 
Randolph Churchill, Mrs. Frank Millet, and the Hon. Mrs. 
Curzon. Mrs. Curzon (née Mary Leiter) wore a beautiful 
bertha of Irish point-lace on a black velvet gown, and her 
cloak was of heliotrope velvet, lined throughout with chin- 
chilla, with a large high collar of the same becoming fur. 
She is not only a handsome woman; she is more, for she 
looks both well-bred and interesting. If I had been asked 
which was the aristocrat, herself or her husband, I should 
have decided without a moment's hesitation in favor of 
the lady. 


Our triumphs did not end with taking the palm for 
mere beauty. It is safe to say that Miss Genevieve Ward 
divided the honors with Sir Henry Irving. After each 
act there were cries of ‘‘ Ward! Ward !” from the pit and 
the galleries. The men there know what they like, and 
do not conceal their preferences. Miss Ward's acting as 
the half-mad widow of Henry VI. was very fine. The part 
is a difficult one to which to impart verisimilitude. What 
outraged queen in these days, wishing to convey scornful 
disapproval, would call a man, ‘‘ Thou bottled spider”? 
It suggests preserves; but Miss Ward hurled out the 
epithet so finely that hardly any one smiled. Sir Henry 
Irving was at his best—I have never seen him do better, 
even in Louis XI. It is curious that such a kindly, up- 
right gentleman should be most successful when he por- 
trays a villain. 

What clothes they all wore! I am sure all the women 
with slender purses felt wicked when they saw Sir Henry's 
brocade and sable, and worse still when he came on in a 
long train lined with ermine. 

Mrs. Beerbohm Tree also wore ermine. I saw her on 
the stage after the play, where, as usual, Sir Henry enter- 
tained his friends at supper. It was pleasant to see Miss 
Ward with her handsome gray hair properly combed, the 
madness gone from her face, and her loose robes replaced 
by a new black satin gown, which fitted her to perfection. 
** Anthony Hope” was there, with a telltale artificial vio- 
let sticking to his elbow. When I called his attention to 
it he tried to look as though he had just come in from the 
garden! Sir Henry’s little dog, Fussy, waddled from 
group to group, emitting fat wheezy barks at everybody. 
Some one suggested that she had been trained to hint deli- 
cately at the lateness of the hour! Sir Henry looked tired; 
and no wonder, after such an arduous performance. Miss 
Terry was not present, and I am sorry to hear that she is 
suffering much from her eyes. E. E. B. 





My love he is a sailor lad; 
The sight of his face it makes me glad. 


‘ ATLOR-BOYS’ buttons, brass bands, and bunting all 
\) have a great attraction for the girls, and weekly they 
are going over to the navy-yard to have a dance in the 
Sail-Loft. The inconveniences of travel over elevated 
roads, bridge cars, and surface cars to Brooklyn and back 
do not seem to deter them one jot. As the invitations 
come, so the girls accept them, make up their parties, and 
thoroughly enjoy the fun. The music is good, the floor 
well waxed, and the officers, ensigns, and ‘‘ middies” in 
their uniforms make an attractive ensemble. 

Several dances have been given on the men-of-war, and 
more will be given through the winter. There isnot much 
space for dancing, but the fascination of being shown 
about the great ships and having everything explained is 
charming to the girls. One young woman on one of these 
tours of Leepection had been asking the officer with her no 
end of silly questions, when he thought he would just 
guy her a bit. So when she inquired what the large- 
mouthed ventilating - pipes which were here and there 
about the deck were for, he said, ‘‘ Well, you see, when 
we are in action we just haul our prisoners over the side 
and chuck them down these, when they are received by 
the marines below, who put them in irons.” ‘‘Oh! do 
you really? How dreadfully cruel!” 

Very often steam-launches from the yard are sent to 
meet the guests at the foot of some of the side streets on 
the East River, but they are small affairs, and if it is the 
least rough, the girls prefer to go by car. The steam- 


tugs are better and more roomy, but the officers cannot 
always get the use of them. At the informal weekly 
dances there is no collation, but the girls often go to the 


different ships for afternoon tea. The dances given ‘‘on 
board” are generally gotten up among the officers by sub- 
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scription, and they always give some sort of light refresh- 
ment. 


Speaking of dancing, quite a pretty idea will be intro- 
duced at one of the dancing classes this week. The pa- 
tronesses of the class, who are very much interested in 
some worthy charity, have taken the money usually spent 
on cotillion favors, and with it have bought useful articles 
for the poor in the institution they have chosen to help. 
The favors, if such they can be called, are socks, stock- 
ings, little worsted caps, Tam o’ Shanters, mufflers for the 
neck, mittens, and small woollen shawls. These are all to 
be tied up with narrow ribbons, and given out as favors 
at the next meeting of the dancing-class. At the end of 
the evening each couple will go up to the patroness who 
has given out the favors and return them to her—that is 
to say, two large clothes-baskets will be provided, in which 
the dancers will throw them as they pass out of the room. 


One of the débutantes of the season has been educated 
in Germany, and consequently has come home with much 
more sentimental feeling about her friends than most of 
our New York girls have time for. She loves to press 
flowers which have been given her, she keeps a diary, 
she writes verses, and she also has learned to be practical 
with it all. There is no place like Germany for sentiment, 
and also to learn to make use of everything. So this girl 
has been teaching her compatriots, since she came home, 
many things they had never thought of before. 


She ‘‘ came out” not long since, and at the coming-out 
reception received no less than ninety or a hundred 
bouquets. Each bouquet was covered at the stems with 
tin-foil. So she not only pressed a flower from every one 
to remember the friend who sent it, but also kept the tin- 
foil, and now what do you think she has done with it? 
By adding some old silver trinkets received at former co- 
tillons, and taking the whole collection to a neighboring 
jeweller, she has had the most charming little cream-jug 
made out of it you ever saw. Tin-foil contains a certain 
amount of silver, but naturally not enough to manufac- 
ture a silver cream-jug! But melted down, with the ad- 
dition of some pure silver, the result has been so satisfac- 
tory that all the girls in town are saving up their tin-foil! 


If it become the ‘‘fad” among them, why, when they 
are old ladies, they can point to their sideboards and say 
to their grandchildren, ‘‘ There is my ‘coming-out’ cream- 
jug; there is my first-ball salt-cellar; there is the fruit 
of my first winter in society, which I call my ‘débutante 
teapot’”; and with every piece of ‘society silver” they 
show they will have a feeling of sentiment—the sentiment 
of keeping some memento of the past. Pressed flowers 


crumble away and are lost, verses grow yellow and sound 
Jade after a while, but to drink an afternoon cup of tea 
served from a “débutante teapot” made of tin-foil from 
bouquets and silver cotillon favors is an ‘‘ up-to-date” 
idea, even if it does come from Germany. 

Epita LAWRENCE. 





‘be babies’ wards were the centre of attraction at the 
recent anniversary meeting of the New York Post- 
graduate Medical School and Hospital. The wards are so 
dainty and attractive with their light walls, stained-glass 
windows, and the array of pretty little iron and brass beds, 
that the first impression is decidedly cheerful. The fresh 
pink and white or bfue and white frocks of the babies and 
their_shining cleanliness also produced the effect of a large 
and unusually well-stocked nursery. But as the visitor 
looked more closely, and saw here a wee creature with a 
leg in a plaster cast, there one with a bandaged head or 
an arm in a sling, or saw the patient mites who must lie 
perfectly prone, there came a tightness about the throat, 
a burning about the eyes, that grew almost intolerable at 
the view of one even more sorely afflicted baby, who will 
never leave the ward except as a freed spirit. The long- 
ing to get home and clasp one’s own well children in 
one’s arms and thank God for them becomes an agony. 
The appeal offered by the sight of these tiny sufferers was 
more moving even than the excellent addresses made down- 
stairs by Mr. W. W. Hoppin, Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 
and some of the physicians connected with the hospital. 


The reception of the Barnard Club on New-Year’s day 
was confined chiefly to members, although a few fortu- 
nate guests were permitted to be present. In spite of the 
restriction against outsiders, the delightful sun - flooded 
club-rooms were almost too full, and the cheery greetings 
and hum of chat provoked the thought that the prospect 
of the coming year was a joyous one to nearly all pres- 
ent. There was no formality about the occasion. Every 
one seemed to know every one else, and all made merry 
together while they partook of the fine collation served 
as the members of one family might have done. 


There was very little to differentiate Mrs. Astor's ball 
on January 4 from similar functions given in the inner 
fashionable circle of New York society, except that there 
was more space than is usually found in a private house. 
This was gained by throwing open the door that separates 
Mrs. Astor’s house from that of Mrs. John Jacob Astor. 
American Beauties and purple orchids were the principal 
flowers used in decoration, although palms, ferns, and 
asparagus were employed in the halls and in the ball-room. 
Supper was served in the halls and diningrooms of both 
houses. 


An unusually brilliant effect of color was produced at 
the New-Year’s eve fleet ball given at the Brooklyn Navy- 
Yard by the combination of the uniforms of the officers 
with the dress of the women, and this was heightened by 
the many large flags of different colors used as wall-dra- 
peries. The ball, which was held in a large sail-loft, was 
given to the commandant and officers of the navy and to 
the officers of the Vermont by the officers of a number of 
vessels now lying off Staten Island, including the Massa- 
chusetts, the Texas, the Katahdin, the Columbia, and sever- 
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al others. This ball furnished another proof, if one were 
needed, that sailors are good dancers, and that the splen- 
dors of gold lace and full uniform have not lost their pow- 
er to charm the hearts of young women. 


Although the recent most interesting international mar- 
riage between Miss Bonaparte and Count von Moltke-Huit- 
feldt could not be solemnized with much pomp, owing to 
the recent death of the bridegroom's father, St. Paul’s Cath- 
olic Church, in Washington, where the ceremony took 
place, was decorated with the American and Danish col- 
ors, as well as with plants and flowers. The diplomatic 
service was well represented in the gifts to the bridal 
couple, whose future home will probably be St. Peters- 
burg. 


The New York City Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution held its annual celebration of the 
anniversary of General Washington’s wedding -day at 
Sherry’s, on January 6, from four to seven o'clock. The 
proposed bond of peace among the nations was the centre 
about which the programme revolved, the orator of the 
day being Mr. Walter S. Logan, a member of the Inter- 
national i sbitration Conference, and the one chosen to 
respond to Lord Russell on the weighty question. Mrs. 
Donald McLean, the chapter’s regent, made a brilliant ad- 
dress of welcome, and the other speakers were Mr. John 
Winfield Scott, a prominent ‘‘ Son” of the American Revo- 
lution, and the veteran actor, Mr. Joseph Jefferson. An 
appropriate feature of the function was the singing of na- 
tional songs by the young Japanese Sokichi Kus zuoka. 
The chapter is emphasizing in every way the fact that it 
was the first organization of women in the world to me- 
morialize the International Arbitration Conference. or to 
take active part in promoting universal peace. One of 
the most attractive parts of the programme was the read- 
ing of a patriotic poem written for the occasion by Mrs. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. The souvenir presented to each 
guest was a long-stemmed bride rose. The Hungarian 
band played continuously, and a collation was served dur- 
ing the receiving hours. Among those present were Ad- 
miral Erben, Commodore Sicard, Mrs. Florence Howe 
Hall, Mrs. Lawrence Washington, Mrs. Roger A. Pryor, 
Mrs. R. Ogden Doremus, Mr. Donald McLean, Mr. Vernon 
M. Davis, Mrs. Edward Storrs Atwater, Miss Mary J. 
Forsyth, Miss Ruth Lawrence, Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, and 
Mrs. John Russell Young. 


Sorosis shows no signs of decadence as the years go over 
her honored head, and at her last meeting her members 
and guests discussed in a capital way the contrast between 
living with modern conveniences and living in the days 
of our grandmothers. There were many bright talkers 
pocsens, but nobody spoke more to the point than Miss 

usan Hayes Ward, who spoke of wholesome food, health- 
ful dress, shorter hours of toil, labor-saving machinery, 
and greater comfort in every-day life as among the bene- 
ficent changes of this end of the century. 


Despite the widespread report that the wish said to have 
been expressed by Miss Kate Field that her ashes should 
rest by the body of John Brown, at North Elba, was to be 
fulfilled, her remains have been interred in the cemetery 
at Mount Auburn, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Her body 
was cremated in San Francisco just after Christmas, the 
incineration being preceded by an impressive and largely 
attended service in Trinity Church. 


Country clubs in the vicinity of New York are increas- 
ing constantly in number, because of the great interest 
shown in out-of-door sports. The Baltusrol Golf Club, 
at Short Hills, New Jersey, is one of the growing clubs. 
Its ostensible reason for existence is the game of golf, 
but the sports in connection with it are by no means 
limited to that game. All the winter sports which the 
open country makes possible are to be found there in the 
season—skating, hockey, and sleighing. The golf course 
is the full length of eighteen holes, and members play 
over the snow with as much enthusiasm as on the turf. 

The club-house was given to the club by Mr. Kellar, 
and was an old residence. It has recently been enlarged 
to accommodate the great number of women members. 
It is now possible to ride to the club from town on a bi- 
cycle, to lunch there and return, or if desired one can be 
put up overnight. The country houses round about 
furnish a few members, but the majority are from New 
York. Driving-contests and putting-matches among the 
ladies are frequent occurrences on the club grounds. 


In these days, when women’s clubs number so many 
college graduates in the ranks of their members, it is fit- 
ting to have a day set apart to commemorate the joys and 
privileges of college life. Such an occasion was ** College 
day,” January 2, as observed by the New Century Club, 
of Wilmington, Delaware. The assembly hall of the club 
building was draped in the pink and gray of Vassar, the 
gold and white of Bryn-Mawr, the blue of Wellesley, the 
white of Smith, and the garnet of Swarthmore, with col- 
lege flags and monograms surmounting the graceful folds. 
The college graduates, in cap and gown, came up the aisle 
in a long procession, led by the representatives of Vassar 
and Smith, as being the earliest colleges founded for wo- 
men. With their banners and colors, and singing the 
club song, they made an inspiring impression as they 
marched upon the stage, and took their position there in 
turn. Mrs. Charles 8. Howland, the vice-president, wel- 
comed them in a short speech, stating the object of Col- 
lege day to be the demonstration of the fact that the higher 
education fitted women to be of more, not less, value in 
the home and in society. The Swarthmore College song 
was then sung, and Mrs. Charles R. Miller, as representing 
the Swarthmore graduates, read an excellent paper on 
“The College Woman in the Home.” Bryn-Mawr and 
Vassar next had their turn, ‘‘ The Freshmaid’s Lament” 
and ‘‘ The Youth and the Vassar Maiden” being sung, and 
asparkling essay on “‘ The College Woman in Society ” be- 
ing read by Miss Lillian Berlin (Vassar, ’96). The Welles- 
ley song followed, and a most original and interesting 
sketch was given by Miss Martha McCaulley, a Wellesley 
graduate, of ‘‘ Women at Oxford.” The speaker, having 
just returned from two years of special study at Oxford, 
was able to make her remarks from personal observation. 
The afternoon closed with a clever bit of dialogue in verse, 
‘The Old Year and her Children,” written by Mrs. How- 
land, an: full of timely hits. 














PARIS GOWNS. 

( UITE fanciful in design is a gown to be worn in the house shown on 

the front page. The skirt, in narrow gored breadths forming godets 
ut the is made with a short train, and is trimmed with bands of mink 
fur, each band finished with a large bow of green satin. The top bands 
finish off in the folds of the skirt at the back; the three lower ones have 
a bow at either end. On the back breadths are other bands of the fur, also 
finished with the satin bows, not quite so large as those in front. These 
bows are placed from the side seams towards the back of the skirt, about ten 
inches from the waist and sixteen inches from the bottom. 

The waist, which is bias and draped, is covered with a bolero of green 
velvet embroidered with jet, with a Medici collar. A wide girdle is of 
shaded satin ribbon, folded loosely, and bordered with a band of fur, and 
i ribbon bow is placed at one side of the waist, while a full jabot of white 
ice fills in the upper part between the jacket fronts. The draped sleeves 
are in a puff at the shoulder, but at the wrist are open a little and trimmed 
with a band of fur, a ruffle of satin, and a fril) of lace 

All promenade costumes this season are quite elaborate not only in style, 
but in the fabrics that are used in their construction. Velvet still reigns 
supreme, and trimmed with fur is exceedingly handsome. In prune vel- 
vet is oue particularly noticeable costume that has an odd jacket which 
is quite short and draped across the front, and fastened on the shoulder 
with a buckle. The material of the jacket is Astrakhan, on which is ap- 
pliquéd a pattern of green leaves in velvet. All around the jacket is a 
narrow plissé of mousseline. The sleeves are of the Astrakhan, but the 
belt and collar are of satin, and inside the collar is « ruche of the plissé 
mousseline. Bands of Astrakhan are put down each seam of the skirt, 
widening gradually towards the foot, where they join a broad band of 
the fur, which goes entirely around the skirt 

The hat is ‘of felt, with soft embroidered crown, and is trimmed with 
bunches of violets, ostrich plumes, and at the back rosettes of satin. 

The waist of the French ball gown illustrated is extremely graceful in 
effect, with a soft blouse look in front, the folds falling over the girdle 
tevers and a girdle of éminence purple are in sharp contrast to the white 
of the brocade. A soft draped fichu of mousseline de soie is most becom- 
ingly arranged over the shoulders, while the small sleeves of satin are quite 
hidden under ruffles of point d’Angleterre, which form epaulettes and a 
Tiny diamond buckles are a great addition to the beauty of the 
waist, and are placed on either side of the blouse 


back 
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FRENCH EVENING GOWN OF WHITE BROCADED SATIN 


THE FAMILY BREAKFAST. 

REAKFAST, as a rule, is not a sociable meal. This is no doubt 

due in part to the fact that the majority of those who seat them 
selves at the table make no effort to contribute anything to the cheer 
fulness of the occasion. Yet the success of the day, morally and 
financially, depends largely on the state of mind in which one rises 
from breakfast. The man who, surrounded with happy faces, has 
eaten leisurely, not disdaining to share in the pleasant talk going on 
about him, is vastly better fortified for the day than the man who has 
hurried through the meal, with perhaps no one but the cook or the 
butler to bid him good-morning, or ata table encircled with the moody 
faces of those whose remarks tend only to stir up strife. Breakfast 
table bickerings will send the best of men out among his fellows feel 
ing sour and churlish, and make all who come in contact with him 
co-sufferers. 

The breakfast-room ought always to be the cheeriest room in the 
house, and those who come together at the family board should make 
it a religious duty to come with cheerful faces. If outside the skies 
lower and the winds howl, there is all the more need of cheeriness 
within, and though my Lady Late Hours claims that no one ought to 
be expected to be more than half civil in the early morning, the true 
altruist will feel bound to give what he can of ‘‘ sweetness and light” 
in this breaking of bread with his friends. And what worthy excuse 
can a person who lives rationally and is in ordinary health have to 
offer for being crusty in the morning? However dreary the world may 
have seemed the night before, the new day rarely fails to bring new 
hope and courage; and one who has slept fairly well, and risen in time 
to give due attention to those twin duties the morning bath and the 
morning devotions, ought surely to be able to greet the rest of the 
family with a smile. 

One of the essentials for a comfortable breakfast is punctuality, and 
this grace is quite as important in a household where servants are in 
attendance as in one where the housewife is the cook. There are 
times, no doubt, when it is the part of wisdom to make the meal a 
movable feast, but as a rule it is better to have a reasonable hour fix- 
ed, with the understanding that all who are able to come to the table 
are expected to be there at the appointed time. In this regulation 
exception should of course be made for invalids, and possibly for 
visitors. 





SUPPLEMENT 


A NEWeYEARS WISI. 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 
“E APPY New-Year !” say you; 
‘*Happy New-Year !” say I; 
And each one tries to smile, 
But both of us we sigh, 
For oh! each year, we less and less 
Have faith in dreams of happiness. 


We hear a haunting sob 

The notes of joy between , 
Our first thought is of graves 

When spring-time’s sod grows green. 
‘‘Happy New-Year!” For us to say 
Those words seems mockery to-day. 


Nay! nay! what beauty has 
The rose-seed in the dust ? 
3ut fair will be its bloom; 
Wait, wait in paticnut trust. 
The meaning of our days 
Hereafter we shall see. 
‘‘Happy New-Year!” Fear not; 
God’s love guards you and me! 
THE CONTROL OF CIRCUMSTANCE, 
\ TE have all heard the same thing so 
many times, and in so many different 
ways, that we wonder now and then what 
truth may be in it 

**T could manage that perfectly well if 
she would let me,” says the old grandmo 
ther, speaking of a daughter's house, in 
which confusion is rampant, the servants in 
revolt, the children cross. ‘* Only I should 
insist on implicit obedience from every one, 
and no interference.” 

**T could run that newspaper and make 
it a success, but they would have to let me 
have my own way in everything,” the un 
successful writer in a minor department ex 
claims, referring to a journal tottering to its 
ruin 

**She might have succeeded could 
have had everything in her own hands,” 
says the sympathetic friend, bewailing the 
failure of a young woman who had tried to 
keep house for a friend, ouly to give up in 
despair 

So it is on every side. We hear the same 
complaint, the same excuse. ‘I could nev 


er do as chose,” is the universal cry of 
the defeated. ‘‘I had everything against | 
me, I could never be as good as I wanted | 
to be,” is the wail of the sinner 


But who, after all, has his own way in ev- | 
And has anything in this world | 
had | 
that | 


erything? 
ever been accomplished that has not 
difficulties to overcome? What is it 
makes one man greater than his fellows but 
his having been possessed so strongly by n 
given idea that he has been able to carry it 
to its successful issue through opposition be 
fore which another would have succumbed? 
Tyrants, despots, as well as great conquer 
ors, have succeeded in this way 

If one goes direct from this country and 
sees for the first time a beautiful building, 
like the Louvre in Paris or some renowned 
cathedral, one is suddenly impressed by the 
power of the fact that an idea conceived in 
a human mind was so well conceived, so held 
to and possessed, that although centuries 
were taken for its complete and full expres 
sion, the idea was never lost or destroyed. 
And yet we, beginning the day with an idea 


of cheerfulness, cannot express it through | 


even twelve hours of adversity 

We come upon limitations, disorders, con- 
fusion, adverse conditions, at every turn in 
life. No one is free fromthem, ‘Those who 
seem free are those who are so possessed by 
some idea that no opposition to it is recog 
nized. ‘They are like flowers which bloom 
in rocky places. ‘To be possessed by an idea, 
not by a fancy or a whim, not obsessed by a 
thought which makes insanity, but to be pos- 
sessed by an idea, by a principle, as by the 
idea or by the principle of cheerfulness or 
benevolence, so that we are its perfect and 
its unconscious instruments, so that we are 
benovolent and are cheerful, this is the great 
secret of real progress for the soul, the great 
secret, too, of success in any walk of life. 
For that principle to which we ally our- 
selves unselfishly is the principle which al- 
ways and through all things works for us, 
The poets understand this. They tell us 
that love laughs at that ‘‘true love 
admits of no impediment”; that “ love looks 
on tempests and is itself unshaken.”” Love 
is love only when the pain of cruel circum- 
stance does not destroy it, and the same can 
be said of charity, or benevolence, or justice, 
or any of the great guiding principles of life. 
Our boasted strength of purpose and our 
vaunted power to do are really only ours 
when not destroyed by adverse conditions. 

We must, then, manage our houses suc- 
cessfully, and train our children, whether 
others obey us implicitly or not. Ours is the 
obligation, ours the necessity, be our instru- 
ments what they may. On us the duty de- 
volves of seeing that the idea of which our 
home is meant to be the embodiment is the 
idea we carry out in it. We may have to 
work actively; we may have to work in the 
silence. “We may have to delegate labor or 
perform it ourselves, but we must work for 
the principle by which we live, for the idea 
we are trying to embody, carrying it with us 
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everywhere, through everything — through 
the disobedience of others, through their in- 
suberdination, their incapacity. We should 
work in our homes as an artist works on his 


canvas, the musician over his scores, domi- | 


nated by the inspiration of an idea, not suc- 
cumbing to the limitations of a medium, 
This does not mean that we must be set 
in our own ways of doing things, that we 
must be obstinate, dogmatic, or imperious, 
blind to reason or deaf to suggestion. The 
captain steers his boat through adverse cur- 
rents, and tacks his ship before the wind, 
but he keeps his course, and he. makes no 
excuses for every squall. 


backs of our neighbors or on the trail of cir- 
cumstance. 

If we really want to be governed by love 
in all our actions, or governed by order or 
harmony, if we really want to express in 
our lives and our conduct some one idea, 
and if for a time our conditions seem diffi- 
cult, think of the sunlight—how it shines 
against our windows, whether we close our 
blinds or not, and of how ready it is to pour 
all its glory within our rooms the moment 
a way is made. 

The sun never retires discomfited. When 
we do, when we complain because we are 
not implicitly obeyed, because things are not 
all in our hands, because our conditions are 


adverse, our subordinates incapable, or our | 


associates unsympathetic, we are confessing 
oftener than not to the weakness of our pur- 
poses, to the dimness of our perceptions of 
that idea which we are murmuring because 
we cannot express. 
est, to confess to defeat than to try and cover 


our retreat with self-extenuations or blame 


of other people. 


There is a homely proverb which, after | 


all, gives the whole situation in a nutshell, 
‘* A poor carpenter always complains of his 
tools.”” Circumstances are but tools to those 
who are really governed by the right spirit 
in all things, 
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We are too fond | 
of excuses for the most part,and those we | 
| love best are those which we can pin on the 
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| ROYAL Baking Powder is an absolutely 
j pure cream-of-tartar powder, analyzed 

and recommended by the Health Officers of 

London, New York, Boston, Chicago, etc., 

who praise it highly for its marvellous 

purity and leavening strength. Its use is a 

safeguard against the alum baking powders 

of which the market is full 
| and which are known to make : 
| dangerously unwholesome 
| food. Royal Baking Powder i 
| makes finest flavored, lightest, : 
| sweetest, and most delicious 4 
| food, and imparts to it posi- a 
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“Deuble, double toil and trouble; 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble.” 
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Extract o BEEF ! 


Saves you all that “toil and trouble.” Add boiling water to the Extract and you | 


That's the old way of making soup. Put your meat an.1 soup-bones 
in the “cauldron” and fuss over it for hours. 


have, instantly, a really palatable Bouillon or Clear Beef Soup. No trouble or 
mystery about it. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


Anyone can do it. 
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INDIA and CEYLON TEAS 

50c., 60c., and $1.00 per pound. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. j 


EAST INDIES TEA COMPANY, 121 Front St., New York j 


can be obtained from us as Agents of the 
growers, in one- pound lead packets, at 3%« 
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See that COLLAR on the 
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That’s what the baby is dreaming 
of. He has no colic now because the 
Collar makes collapse impossible. 
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stamp for postage. 
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19 Milk Street, Boston. 
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Plasters 


are a sure cure for coughs; placed on the pit of the stomach, they relieve 
indigestion. Ask for and obtain Allcock’s. 
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A young mother, flushed with per- 
fect health and strength, said as she 
exhibited, with pride her baby, “I 
must confess that my present health 
and the almost phenomenal develop- 
ment and good health of baby are 
due to the use of 


PABST 


MALT EXTRACT, 
The “Best” Tonic. 

The necessity of feeding the child, 
was such a tax on me at first that I 
became nervous, weak and exhaust- 
ed. “Best” Tonic was recommended. 
I took it and began to build at once. 
Baby began to show the effects with- 
ina week. I continued its use for 
months, until I went out into the 
country and.neglected to take my 
tonic with me. I lost fifteen pounds 
in six weeks and could scarcely feed 
baby. Since returning, some three 
weeks ago, I have again been tak- 
ing “Best” Tonic. I have gained six 
pounds and the litile one is again 
progressing. Just think, he is nine- 
teen months old, weighs 32 pounds, 
and I have not weaned him yet.” 


Let every mother apply this to her 
own experience and at least give The 
“Best” Tonic a trial. If not for her own 
sake, for that of her child. Let her pro- 
vide for baby as nature says every moth- 
er should, Tonic at Druggists 25c. 
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LOCHINVAR.* 


BY S. R. CROCKETT, Avutnor or ‘‘ THE MEN oF THE Moss Hacs,” ‘‘ THE GRAY MAN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER L 


FROM LIKING TO LOVING, 


T was graying to the edge of dark upon one of the 

evenings towards the end of April, 168-, when Walter 
Gordon of Lochinvar, in Galloway, and now for some 
time private in the Prince of Orange’s Douglas regiment 
of dragoons, strode up the stairs of his cousin Will's 
lodgings in the ancient Dutch city of Amersfort. The 
young man had come straight from duty at the palace, 
and his humor was not gracious. 

But none could long remain vexed in spirit in the pres- 
ence of his cousin Will’s wife, Maisie Lennox. Her still 
sweet smile killed enmity, even as spring sunshine kills 
frosts. The litile low-roofed Dutch room, panelled with 
oak, had its windows open towards the sunsetting, and 
there in the glow of the west sat a couple of girls. Walter 
Gordon stopped suddenly in the doorway as he came in. 
He had been expecting to see but one, his cousin's young 
wife, into whose ear 
of patientest sym- 
pathy he might 
pour his fretful dis- 
appointments and 
much-baffled aspira 
tions. 

Mistress Maisie 
Lennox, now for half 
a year Will Gordon 
of Earlstoun’s wife 
(so she was still used 
to be called, and so 
she signed herself, 
since it had not yet 
become the eustom 
for a woman to take 
among her intimates 
the style of her hus- 
band’s name), sat on 
a high-backed chair 
by the oriel-window. 
She had sunny hair 
which was a plea- 
sure to look upon, 
and the ripples of it 
made crisp tendrils 
about her brow. Her 
face underneath was 
already sweetening 
and gaining in re- 
posefulness, with 
that look of matron 
hood which comes 
early to patient, gra- 
cious women who 
would yet venture 
much for those they 
love. And not once 
or twice only had 
Maisie Lennox dared 
all for those she loved 
—as has, indeed, else 
where been told. 

But, all unexpect 
ed of the hasty visit 
or, there was yet an 
other fair girl there 
in that quaint, dus- 
ky-shadowed room 
Seated upon a low 
chair, and leaning 
across the knees of 
Mistress Maisie, set 
wide apart on pur 
pose, there reclined 
a maiden of another 
temper and mould. 
Slender and supple 
she was as willow by 
the water edges, but 
returning ever to a 
slim, graceful erect 
ness like a tempered 
blade of Damascus; 
above, the finest and 
daintiest head in the 
world, profiled like 
Apollo of the Bow, 
with great eyes full 
of darkness and ten 
derness, of tears and 
fire; a perfectly chis- 
elled mouth, a thing 
which is rarer than 
the utmost beauty of 
splendid eyes —and 
sweeter also; a com 
plexion not milk and 
rose, like that of 
Maisie Lennox, but 
of ivory rather, with 
a dusky crimson of 
warm blood blushing 
delicately through 
it. Such was Kate 
McGhie, called Kate 
of the Dark Lashes, 
the only daughter of 
Roger McGhie of Balmaghie, a Galloway gentleman in 
the country of Scotland 

As Walter Gordon came bursting in his impetuous 
fashion into his cousin’s room, his sword clashing about 
his feet, and his cavalry spurs jingling against his boot- 
heels, he was stopped dead by this pleasant sight. He 
saw a girl with her head resting upon her own clasped 
hands, and reclining on her friend's knee, with her elbows 
wide apart behind her head, while Maisie’s hand played, 
like a swimmer in breaking surf, out and in among soft 
crisps of hair, too short to be waves and too long to be 
curls. And this hair was of several curious colors, ranging, 
from almost black in the shadows, through rich brown 
to dusky gold where the sun’s light caught it as he set 

* Begun in Hagrer’s Bazan No. 2., Vol. XXX. 


over the sand dunes into the Northern Sea. As Wat 
stood there, his fingers tingled to touch it. It seemed some- 
how a waste of human happiness that only a girl’s hand 
should smooth that rich tangle and caress those clustering 
curls. 

Walter Gordon of Lochinvar had flung himself into 
the little room ripe to pour his sorrows into the ear of 
Maisie Lennox. Most devoutly he hoped that Will, his 
excellent cousin and Maisie’s husband, had been kept late 
at the religious exercises of the regiment of the Covenant, 
as that portion of the Scotch-Dutch auxiliary force was 
called which had been mostly officered and recruited 
from the more militant refugees of the Scottish persecu- 
tion. 

But as Lochinvar came forward more slowly after his 
involuntary start of surprise, his eyes continued to rest on 
the girl who remained thus reclined on her gossip’s lap. 
She had not moved at his entrance, but only looked at 
him quietly from under those shadowy curtains which had 
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“I WILL TAKE MY OWN LOVE-TOKEN,” HE CRIED. 


gained her the name of Kate of the Dark Lashes. Then 
in a moment he set his hand to his breast, suddenly, as if 
a bullet had struck him upon the field of battle. 

‘“* Kate!” he cried, in a quick hoarse whisper, as though 
the word had been forced from him. 

For a long moment the young soldier stood still and 
speechless, with his eyes fixed upon the eyes of the girl. 

‘* Walter, mind you not my dearest friend and gossip 
Kate, and how in the old sad days in the dear far-away 
land we three underwent many things together?” said 
Maisie Lennox, looking up somewhat doubifully from her 
friend’s face into that of Walter Gordon. 

“TI did not know—I had not heard—” were all the 
words that the young squire of dames could find to utter. 

“Also there were, if I remember aright,” the young 


matron went on, ‘‘certain passages between you— of 
friendship and esteem, as it might be.” 

But with a single swift movement, lithe and instantane- 
ous as that of a young wild animal which has never known 
restraint, Kate of the Dark Lashes rose to her feet. 

‘*Walter Gordon of Lochinvar,” she said, ‘‘is a Scots 
gentleman. He will never be willing to remember that 
which I choose to forget.” 

But Lochinvar, readiest tongue in wit-play as well as 
keenest blade when the steel clashed in sterner debate, on 
this occasion spake never a word. For in that moment 
in which he had looked upon Kate McGhie resting her 
head upon her hands in her friend’s lap he had fallen from 
the safe heights of admiration into the bottomless abyss 
of love. 

While the pair were standing thus face. to face, and be- 
fore Kate sat down again in a more restrained posture on 
the low cushioned window-seat, Will Gordon strode in and 
set his musket in a corner. He was habited simply enough 
in the dark gray of 
the Hill Folk’s regi- 
ment, with the cross 
of St. Andrew done 
in blue and white 
upon his breast. His 
wife rose to kiss him 
as he entered ; and 
then, still holding her 
by the hand, he turn- 
ed to the tall slim 
girl by the window. 

‘Why, Kate lass, 
how came the good 
winds to blow you 
hither from the land 
of mist over the sea?” 
he asked. 

“Blasts of ill 
winds in Scotland, I 
wot,” said Kate Mc 
Ghie, smiling at him 
faintly, and holding 
out her hand to him. 

“That have cer 
tainly blown us good 
here in Holland,” he 
answered, deftly, in 
the words of the an- 
cient Scottish prov- 
erb. 

But the girl went 
on, without giving 
heed to his kindly 
compliment. 

‘The persecution 
waxes ever hotier 
and hotter on the hills 
of the south,” she 
said, ‘‘ and what with 
the new sheriffs and 
the raging of the red- 
wud Grier of Lag 
over all our country 
of Galloway, I saw 
that it could not be 
long before my do- 
ings brought my good 
easy-going father 
into trouble. §8o, as 
soon as I knew that, 
I mounted and rode 
to Newcastle, keeping 
mostly to the hills, 
and avoiding the 
roads by which the 
King’s soldiers come 
and go. There, after 
some Ww -arisome and 
dangerous waiting, I 
got a boat to Rotter 
dam. And here I 
am!” 

She ended with a 
little gesture of open- 
ing her hands and 
flinging them from 
her, which Wat Gor 
don thought very 
pretty to see. 

‘You are as wel 
come to our poor 
soldier's lodging as 
though it had been 
the palace of the 
Stadtholder,” answer- 
ed William Gordon, 
with nevertheless a 
somewhat perplexed 
look when he thought 
of another mouth to 
be fed upon the 
scanty and uncertain 
pay of a private in 
the Scottish regi- 
ments of the Prince. 

While his cousin 
was speaking, Wat 
Gordon had made his 
way round the table to the corner of the latticed window 
farthest from Kate, where now he stood looking out upon 
the broad canal, and the twinkling lights which were 
beginning to outline its banks. 

** Ah, Wat,” cried his cousin Will, clapping him loving 
ly upon the shoulder as. he went to hang up his blue sash 
on a hook by the window, ‘‘ wherefore so sad-visaged, 
man? This whey face and dour speechlessness might 
befit an erewhile gardener of Balmaghie, with his hod and 
the mattock, but it sets ill with a gay rider in Douglas's 
dragoons, and one in high favor in the Prince’s service.” 

Lochinvar shook off his cousin’s hand a little impa- 
tiently. He wanted to go on watching Kate McGhie’s 
profile as it outlined itself against the broad shining reach 
of water. He marvelled that he had been aforetime so 
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blind to its beauty. But then those ancient admirations 
had been only lightness of heart and a young man’s natu- 
ral love of love-making. But this that bad stricken bim 
to the heart as he came suddenly upon the girl pillowing 
her head on her palins at Muaisie’s kuee was not mere love- 
making. It was love. 

‘*Who were on duty to-day at headquarters?’ Wat 
asked, gruffly enough. 

** Who but Barra and his barbarians of the Isles,” Wil- 
liam Gordon made answer. 

Wat stamped impatiently. 

‘* The Prince shows these dogs overmuch of his favor,” 
he said. 

Will Gordon went to the door and opened it. Then he 
looked back at his wife. 

**Come hither a short space, sweetheart,” he said. ‘‘It 
is pay-day, and I must e’en give thee thy wages ere I be 
tempted to spend it with dragoons and riotous night- 
rakes like our cousin here. Also, I must speak to thee 
of affairs of state—thy housewifery and the price of cau- 
dies belike.”’ 

Obedientiy Maisie rose and followed him out of the 
room, gliding sofuly away like water that runs down a 
mill-lade. Kate of the Dark Lashes, on the contrary, 
moved with the flash and lightsome unexpectedness of a 
swallow in flight. But mow she sat still enough by the 
dusky window, looking out upon the twinkling lights 
which, as they multiplied, began to outline the canal. 

For a while Wat Gordon was content to watch the 
changeful shapeliness of her head. He had never seen 
one set at just that angle upon so charming a neck. He 
wondered why this girl had suddenly grown all-wonderful 
to him. It was strange that hitherto he should have been 
so blind. But now he was perfectly content to watch and 
to be silent. So that it was Kate who first found the ne- 
cessity for speech. 

** This is a strange land,” she said, thoughtfully—“ and 
to-night my heart is heavy, for I am yet a stranger in it.” 

** Kate,” said Wat Gordon, in a low earnest tone, lean- 
ing a little nearer to her as she sat on the window-seat— 

ate, is there not, then, all the more reason to remember 
old friends?” 

‘And have I not remembered?” answered the girl, 
swiftly. ‘I have come from my father’s house straight 
to Maisie Lennox—I, a girl, and alone. 
friend.” 

** But are there none others?” said the young man, jea- 
lously. 

** None who have never forgotten, never slighted, never 
complained, never faltered—save only my sweet Maisie 
Lennox,” returned the girl, as she rose from her place 
and went towards the door, from behind which came the 
soft hum of voices in friendly conference. 

Wat took two steps forward, as if to forestall her, but 
she slipped past him, light as the shadow of a leaf wind- 
blown along the wall, and Jaid her hand on the latch. 

* Will not you Jet me be your friend once again?” he 
asked, eagerly. 

The tall girl opened the door, and stood a moment cut 
slimly against the light which flooded the passage, in 
which, as it grew dark, Maisie had lighted a tiny Dutch 
lamp 

“I love friends who never need to be friends ‘again,’” 
she said, in a low voice, and went out. 

Wat Gordon clinched his hands in the dark room. He 
strode back to the window pettishly, and bated the world. 
It was a bad world. Why, for no more than a hasty word, 
a breath of foolish speech, should he lose the friendship 
of this one girl in the world? That other maid, to whem 
he had spoken a light word of passing admiration, which, 
alas! had been overheard, he had never seen again, nor, in- 
deed, wished to see. And for no more than this, forsooth, 
he must be flouted by her whom his soul loved. It was 
a hard world, a bad world, in which the law was that a 
man must pay good money, red and white, for that which 
he desired with his heart and reached out his hand to pos- 
sess himself of. 

Just then the street door resounded with the clang of 
impetuous knocking. Wat heard the noise of opening, 
ond then the sough of rude soldierlike speech filled the 
stairway. 

‘*Wat Gordon! Wat Gordon!” cried a voice which 
sounded familiar to him. ‘‘ Come down forthwith. Here 
i have brought you a letter from your love!” 

And Wat swore a vow beneath his breath to stop the 
mouth of the rascal who knew no betier than to shout a 
message so inopportune in the ears of the girl cf the dusky 
eyelashes. Nevertheless, he went quickly to the landing 
and looked down. 

A burly figure stood blocking the stairway; a ruddy 
face gleamed upwards in the light, like a moon out of a 
mist, as Maisie held the lamp aloft. A voice, somewhat 
husky with too recent good living, cried: ‘‘ Lochinvar, 
here is a letter to you from the Colonel. Great may 
it do you! And may the last drop in the cogie of him 
that sent it be the sourest, for raising Davie Dunbar from 
the good company and the jolly pint-stoup to be splattered 
with the dirty suds of every greasy frow in all Amers- 
fort.” 

And the stout soldier dusted certain befouling drops 
from his military coat with a very indignant expres- 
sion. 

**Not that the company was over choice, or the wine 
fit to be called aught but poison. ‘ Mony littles mak a 
mickle,’ says the auld Scotch saw. But, my certes, of such 
a brew as yon it micht be said, ng mickles mak but 
little!’ For an it were not for the filling of your belly, 
ten pints of their Amersfort twopenny ale is no more 
kenned on a man than so much dish-wasbings!” 

**Come your ways in and sit down, Sergeant,” said Mis- 
tress Maisie, hospitably. For her hand was somewhat 
weary with holding the lamp aloft while Sergeant Davie 
Dunbar described the entertainment he had just left. 
Meanwhile Wat had opened his scrap of gray letter, and 
appeared to stand fixed in thought upon the words which 
he found written therein. 

“What may be the import of your message, since you 
are grown sudden! so solemn-jawed over it, Wat?” cried 
Davie Dunbar, going to look over his shoulder, while 
Maisie and Kate McGhie stood talking apart. 

“It is to go on a quest into the wild country by the 
sea-shore, a mission that in itself I should like well enough 
were it not that it comes to me by the hand of black 
Murdo of Barra.” 

Davie Dunbar whistled thoughtfully. ‘When the 
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corbie is from home it’s an ill day for wee lame lammies,” 
he said, sententiously. 

Wat Gordon cocked his guardsman’s cap at the words. 
‘*‘L am Walter Gordon, of hiovar, and though that be 
for the pounce but « barren heritage, I am also a gentleman 
private in the Prince’s Scots dragoons, and I count not 
the Earl of Barra more than a buzzard kite.” 

‘*T see well that ye are but a wee innocent lammie, after 
all,” retorted Sergeant Dunbar; ‘‘ little ye ken about the 
regimen of war if at the outset of a campaign ye begin by 
belittling your enemy. I tell you, Murdo of Burra has 
more brains under his Highland bonnet than al! your gay 
Douglas Dragoons—aye, from your swearing Colonel to 
the suckling drummer-boy, who no sooner leaves his mo- 
ther’s breast than he learns to mouth curses and lisp strange 
oaths.” 

Wat Gordon shook his head with a certain unconvinced 
and dour determination. ‘I have been in wi'd places, 
and my sword has brought me through; but though I own 
that I like not this commission, yet feared of Burra I am 
not.” 

And he handed Davie Dunbar the paper. The Sergeant 
read it aloud: 

** Walter Gordon, sometime of Lochinvar, of the Prince’s 
Scottish dragoon guards, you are ordered to obtain the 
true numeration of each regiment in the camp and city of 
Amersfort, their officering, the numbers of each company 
and of those that cannot — by the muster-officers, 
the tally of those sick with fever and of those still recov- 
ering from it, the number of cannon on the works and 
where they are posted. These lists you are to transmit 
with ba own hand to an officer appoivted to receive 
them by his Highness the Prince at the inn of Brederode 
by the northern sand dunes, who will furnish you with a 
receipt for them. This receipt you will preserve and re- 
turn to me in token that you have fulfilled your mission. 
The officers of the regiments and the commanders of bat- 
teries have hereby orders to render you a correct and in- 
stant accompt. (Signed) 

For the Stadtholders and the States-General, 
Barra.” 


William Gordon had come into the room while the Ser- 
ant was reading the paper, and now stood looking at 
alter’s unusual commission. 

“There will be murder done when you come to our 
Colone!,” he said, ‘‘and ask him to tell you how that the 
most part of his regiment is already in hospital, and how 
many of the others are sickening for it.” 

But Wat Gordon stood up and tightened his sword-belt, 
hitching his sword forward so that the hilt fell easily un- 
der his hand. Then he flipped the mandate carelessly 
upon the fingers of his left hand before sticking it through 
his belt. 

‘Tt is at least an order,” he said, ‘‘ and so long as I am 
in the service of his Highness the Prince I shall obey my 
orders.” 

** And pray what else would you do, callant,” interject- 
ed Sergeant David Dunbar, ‘‘ but obey your orders—so 
long, at least, as ye are Sure that the lad that bids ye has the 
richt to bid ye?” 

CHAPTER IL 
WHY KATE OP THE LASHES HATED WaT GORDON OF LOCHINVAR. 


Ir was the evening of the following day before Wat 
Gordon was ready to start. It had taken him so long to 
obtain all the invaluable information as to tlie strength of 
the army collected at Amersfort in order to roll back the 
threatened invasion of the King of France. Twice during 
the day had he rushed into his cousin’s lodgings for a brief 
moment, in order to snatch a morsel of food; but on nei- 
ther occasion had he been able to catch so much as a 
glimpse of Kate. It was now the gloaming, and the night 

romised to fall clear and chill. A low mist was collect- 
ing here and there behind the clumps of bushes, and crawl- 
ing along the surface of the canals. But all above was 
clear, and the stars were beginning to come out in patterns. 
For the third time Wat made an errand up to his cousin’s 
rooms, even after his escort had arrived, and once more 
Maisie took him gently by the hand, bidding him good- 
speed on bis quest perilous. But while his cousin's wife 
was speaking, his eye continued to wander restlessly. He 
longed even to listen to upbraiding from another voice, 
and in place of Maisie’s soft kiss to carry away the fare- 
well touch of another and more scornful hand. 

** Cousin,” he said at last, aes a little shyly, 
“*I pray you say farewell for me to Mistress Kate, since 
she is not here to bid me farewell for herself. 
think you, have I offended her?” 

‘* Nay, Wat,” answered the gentle Maisie, ‘‘ concerning 
that you must e’en find means of judging for yourself on 
your return.” 

* But listen, Cousin Maisie. This that I go upon is a 

uest of life or death to me, and many are the chances 
that I may not return at all.” 

“I will even go speak with my gossip Kate, and see 
whether she will come to bid you good prospering on your 
adventure and a safe return from it.” 

And so saying, Maisie passed from the room, silently as 
a white swan swims athwart the mere. In a little while 
she returned with Kate, who beside her seemed but a 
young lissome slip of willow wand. 

‘*Here, Kate,” said Maisie, as she entered, holding her 
friend by the hand, ‘‘is my cousin Wat, come in on us to 
bid farewell. He goes a far road and on a heavy advent- 
ure. He would say good by to the friends that are with 
him in this strange land before he departs, and of these 
you are one, are you not, Kate?” 

As soon as Mistress Maisie loosened her hand the girl 
had. gone directly to the window - seat, where she now 
stood leaning gracefully with her cheek against the shut- 
ter. She turned a little and shivered at her friend's 
words. 

** If Walter Gordon says it, it must be so,” she said, with 
a certain quiet bitterness. 

Lochinvar was deeply stung by her words. He came 
somewhat nearer to her, clasping his hands nervously be- 
fore him, his face set and pale as it had never been in the 
presence of an enemy. 

** Kate,” he said, ‘I ask you again, wherein have I so 
grievously offended you that on your coming to this land 
of exile you should treat me like a dog—like a wandering 
cur-dog? It is true that once, long ago, I was hasty, to 
blame, blackly and bitterly in the wrong. But now all 
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humbly I ask you to forgive me ere I go, it may be, to my 
death 


The girl looked at him with a strange light in her eyes, 
scorn, pity, and self-will struggling together for the mas- 
tery. 

At last, in a hard dry voice, she said: ‘‘ There is nothing 
to forgive. If there had been, I would have forgiven you. 
As it is, I have only forgotten.” 

Maisie had left the room, and there was deep silence in 
it and about, save for the distant crying of the staid Dutch 
children at their late plays on the canal-sides of Amersfort 
and clatter of the home-returning wooden shoon on the 
pavemented streets. The young man drew himself up till 
his height towered over the girl like a watch-tower over a 
city wall. His eyes rested steadfastly on her all the while. 
She had a feeling that a desperate kind of love was in the 
air, and that he was about to clasp her in his arms. And 
it had perhaps been well for both if he had. For at that 
moment she raised her eyes, and her heart wavered within 
her. He looked so tall and strong. She was sure that 
her head would come no higher upon his breast than the 
blue ribbon of his shoulder-knot. She wondered if his 
arms would prove as strong as they looked if she were 
folded safe within them. 

** Kate!” be said, coming nearer to her. 

He ought not to have spoken. The single word in the 
silence of the room brought the girl back to herself. In- 
stinctively she put out, her hand, as though to ward off 
something unpleasant. The gulf yawned instantly be- 
tween them, and the full flood-tide of Wat Gordon's op- 
portunity ebbed away as rapidly as it had flowed. 

Yet when, a moment later, the girl lifted her long dark 
lashes and revealed her eyes shining gloriously beneath 
them, Wat Gordon gazed into their depths till his breath 
came quick and short, and a peal of bells seemed to jangle 
all out of tuve in his heart. He stood like some shy wood- 
land beast new taken in a trap. 

** Well?” she said, inquiringly, yet more softly than she 
had yet spoken. 

Wat clinched his fist. In that single syllable the girl 
seemed to lay all the burden of blame, proof, explanation, 
upon him alone. And the hopeless magnitude of the task 
cut him to the quick. 

“ Kate,” he cried, ‘‘I will not again ask you to forgive 
me; but if I do not come back, at least believe that I 
died more worthily than perhaps I have lived! Though 
neither have I ever lived so as to shame you, even had 
you seen me at my worst. And ere I 6% give me a love- 
token, that I may carry it with me till I die.” 

Kate’s lips parted, as though she had somewhat to an- 
swer, but she kept silence instead, and only looked casu- 
ally about the room. A single worn glove lay on the top 
of a little cabinet of dark oak. She lifted it and handed 
it to Wat. The young man eagerly seized the glove, 

ressed it with quick jon to his lips, and then thrust 
fe into the bosom of his military coat. He would have 
taken the hand which gave him the gift, but a certain 
malicious innocence in the girl's words suddenly dammed 
his gratitude at the fountain-head. 

“I have nothing of my own to give,” she said, ‘‘ for 1 
have just come newly off the sea. But this glove of Mai- 
sie’s will mayhap serve as well. Besides which, I heard 
her say yestreen that she had lost its marrow in the mar- 
ket-place of Amersfort.” 

With a fierce hand Wat Gordon tore the glove from his 
bosom, and threw it impulsively out of the window into 
the canal. Then he squared his shoulders and turned him 
about in order to stride indignantly from the room. 

But even as he went he suw a quaintly subtle amuse- 
ment shining in the girl's eyes—laughter made lovely, pos- 
sible indignant tears behind it, and on her perfectest lips 
that quick petulant pout which had seemed so adorable 
to him in the old days that he had laid many ingenious 
snares to bring it out. Wat was intensely piqued. He 
who had wooed great ladies, and on whom in the ante- 
chambers of princes damsels all too beautiful had smiled 
till princes waxed lous, was now made a mock of by 
a slim she-slip of mischievous devices. He looked again 
and yet more keenly at the girl by the window. Certain- 
ly it was so. Mischief lurked quaintly but unmistakably 
under the demure upward curl of those eyelashes. A kinJ 
of still calm fury took him, a desperation like that of 
battle. 

“I will take my own love-token,” he cried, striding 
over her. 

And so, almost but not quite ere Kate was aware, he 
had stooped and kissed her. 

Then, in an instant, all his courage went from him. His 
triumph of a moment became at once flat despair, and he 
stood Before her ashamed, abject as a dog that is caught 
in a fault and fears the lash. 

Without a word, the girl pointed tothe door. And such 
was the force of her white anger and scorn upon him that 
Wat Gordon, who was about to ride pea | to face 
death, as he had often faced it before, slunk through it 
cowering and ashamed. 

Maisie was coming along-the little boarded passage as 
he passed out. ‘ Farewell, cousin,” she said to him. 
‘Will you not bid me good-by ere you go, for the old 
sake’s sake?” 

But Wat Gordon went by her as though he had not 
heard, trampling stupidly down the narrow stairs like a 
bullock in the market-place, the spring all gone out of his 
foot, the upstanding airy defiance from his carriage. 

Then in a moment there came up from the street front 
the sound of a horses and the ring of accoutre- 
ments, as three or four riders set spurs to their horses and 
rode clattering over the cobbles towards the city gates. 

Maisie went quickly into the sitting-room to her friend. 

‘*What have you been doing to Wat?” she asked. 
‘Have you quarrelled with him?” ° 

Kate was standing behind the shutter, looking down the 
street along which four riders were rapidly vanishing. 
At the corner where they turned, one of the horses shied 
and reared, bringing down its iron-shod hoofs sharply on 
the pavement with a little jet of sparks, and almost throw- 
ing its rider. Instinctively the girl gave a cry, and set 
her hand against her side. 

‘*What said Wat to you, dearest Kate,” asked Maisie 

ain, altering the form of her question, ‘‘that you sent 
him thus speechless and dumfoundered away? He pass- 
ed me as if he knew me not.” 

Finding Kate still silent, Maisie sat down again in her 
own chair and waited, tly, with a long sigh, the 
girl sank on her knees beside her, and taking her friend's 
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hand, set it on her head. With sympathetic and well-ac- 
customed fingers Muisie softly smoothed aud caressed the 
dark tangle of soft curls. She did not utter a word, till 
she heard a thick sob catch at the bottom of Kate’s throat. 
Then she spoke very softly, aud leaned forward till she 
could Jay ber cheek against the girl's brow. 

“What said he? Tell me, dearest—if you can. 
your gossip Maisie,” she whispered. 

It was a voice that not many could resist when it 
pleaded thus, most like a dove cooing iu the early summer- 
time. 

There fell a silence for a while in the little upper room, 
but Maisie, the wise one, did not speak again. She only 
waited. 

**Oh, I hate him!” at last said Kate McGhie, lifting her 
head with centred intensity of expression. 

Maisie smiled, a little indulgently, leaning back so that 
her friend’s dark eyes should not notice it. She smiled 
as one who is in the things of love a thousand years 
aes, and who has seen and tasted bread sweet and bread 

itter. 

“ And gee you hate him, my Kate,” Mistress 
Maisie said, gently, her hand continuing to run softly 
through the meshes of Kate's curls. ‘* Nevertheless, for 
all that, you are glad that he kissed you.” 

The girl lifted her head quickly as though a needle had 
pricked her unawares. She eyed her friend with a grave 
shocked surprise. 

“You were listening!” she said. And the censure in 
her tone might have been that of a General Assembly of 
the Kirk, so full of weighty rebuke was it. 

** No, Kate,” said her friend, quietly. ‘I was in the 
kitchen all the time, putting the bone in the broth for 
William’s supper. I heard no single word of your talk. 
But, Kate my lassie, I am not so very ignorant of these 
things which you stand on the brink of. What had you 
said to him to provoke him to kiss you?” 

‘He but asked me for a love-token to take with him to 
the wars, which I gave him—and how could I tell?” said 
the girl, a little plaintively, Things had not gone well, 
and now her friend was about to blame her for it. 

Maisie waited a moment discreetly, hoping that Kate 
would goon. But she appeared to think that she had 
said enough. She only pillowed her head on her gossip's 
knee, and submitted contentedly to the loving hand which 
caressed her curls, 

“And you gave him the love-token?’ queried her 
friend, Srp 

“1 told him that I had nothing of my own to give him, 
because my baggage had not yet arrived. And so it 
chanced that I saw one of your old marrowless gloves 
lying there on the cabinet, so I gave him that. I thought 
it would do just as well.” 

At which conclusion Maisie laughed, helplessly rocking 
to and fro. Then she checked herself and began again, 
Kate raised her head and looked at her in new surprise. 

‘* You are the strangest girl!” at last Maisie said. ‘‘ You 
have sundry passages with a gallant youth, You smile 
not unkindly upon him. ‘You quarrel and are separated. 
After years you meet in a distant land. He asks you for 
a gage to carry with him to the wars, a badge of his lady 
and his love, and = give him—a glove of his cousin’s 
wife’s! Truly an idea most quaint and meritorious!” 

*‘ And, Maisie,” said Kate, solemnly, looking up at her 
with head still on her hands, “ wound you believe it, he 
threw the glove out of the window there into the canal? 
He ought not to have done that!” 

**My Kate,” said her friend, ‘‘do not forget that I am 
no longer a girl, but a woman wedded—” 

‘** Six months—” interrupted Kate McGhie, a little mis- 
chievously. 

‘‘And when I see the brave lass with whom in another 
and dearer land I came through so many perils, in danger 
of letting foolish anger wrong herself and also another, 
you will forgive me if I have a word to say. I have come 
to the goal of my own loving. Wat loves you. Iam sure 
of that. Can you not tell me what it is that you have 
againsthim? No great matter, surely; for, though reck- 
less and headstrong beyond most, the lad is yet honest, up- 
standing, true.” 

Kate McGhie was silent for a while, only leaning her 
head a little harder against the caressing band. 

Then, with her face bent down, she spoke softly: 

“In Scotland he loved me not, but only the making of 
love. Ifso be that Wat Gordon will love me here in the 
Lowlands of Holland, he must love me like one that loves 
for death or life—not like a gay gallant that makes love to 
oon maid in turn in a garden pleasaunce on a summer’s 
day!” 

The girl drew herself up nearer to her friend’s face. 
Maisie Lennox quietly leaned over and laid her cheek 
against hers. It was damp where a tear had rolled down 
it. Maisie understood, but said nothing. She only pressed 
her own closer and waited. In awhile Kate’s arms went 
round about her neck, and her face drew a little nearer to 
the listening ear. 

**Once,” she whispered, ‘‘ I feared that 1 was in danger 
of loving him first and most—and that he but played with 
me. I feared it much,” she went on, with a little return 


Tell 


of the sob, which caused her friend’s arms to clasp more 
closely about her—‘‘I feared that I might love him too 
So that is the reason—why—ZI hate him now !” 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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Jf apg nape and vigorous exercise, both in doors and 
out, is as much a part of a college curriculum in 
these days as are the studies themselves. The work is 
vastly improved with each succeeding year by the intro- 
duction of sports of all kinds, which, while bringing in all 
the beneficial movements, have true recreation and hearty 
fun as equally important objects. The attention which is 
paid to this latter side of the matter is widespread, and is 
significant of a very different order of things from that 
* which prevailed when a monotonous round of “ calis- 

thenics” was considered all the physical work necessary 
for college girls. I was particularly struck with the una- 
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nimity of views which I found expressed by the physical 
directors at Wellesley, Vassar, and Bryn-Mawr, and I have 
no doubt that they were typical of the sentiment now ex- 
isting in all the women’s colleges. 

‘* What college girls need,” said Miss Hill of Wellesley, 
‘*is to have the “play instinct’ developed inthem. Their 
studies are fatiguing, both to body and brain, and they 
must have something to counteract the fry md daily 
griud. If they have nothing of the sort, it is likely to be 
the old story of the evils of ‘all work and no play.’ It is 
really pathetic sometimes to see how little idea the girls 
have, when they first come here, of relaxing and allowing 
themselves to enter thoroughly into the spirit of any sport 
or exercise. But the slowest soon learn from association 
with others who have been here longer and have passed 
through that experience. . They really learn to be chil- 
dren again, in the sense of getting the same amusement 
and physical benefit out of their play hours as they did a 
few years ago when play was the natural outlet of all 
their childish energy.” 

Rn Ballintine of Vassar expressed precisely the same 
idea: 

‘I want the girls to enjoy every bit of the physical 
work ; to play, in fact, as a rest from their work. And 
that is what they do, for much of the exercise that you 
see here is purely voluntary. The girls ask for special 
classes of different kinds, for fencing lessons, and for 
drills ; and there is such an overwhelming demand for 
the privileges of the hall upstairs, where we play basket- 
ball, that a regular daily schedule has to be made assign- 
ing it to certain teams at certain hours.” 


The winter exercises at all the colleges bear a very close 
resemblauce to ove another. The only exceptions would 
be in the cases of a few of the Southern institutions, where 
the mild weather permits a continuance of all the summer 
out-door work the year round. But the number of such 
is not large, and at all the others the students are obliged 
to 'rely principally upon the sports which can be con- 
ducted within the walls of the gymnasium. Besides the 
prescribed exercises with the various kinds of apparatus, 
which are always required, at least from the Freshmen, 
and often from the older classes as well, the number of 
actual games which are practicable is very large. Among 
the most popular are basket-ball, which easily takes first 
place ; band-ball, battle-ball, in-door or hand polo, tennis, 
fencing, bowling, and swimming, with the various amus- 
ing water games which that suggests, and which are quite 
capable of being played in a tank of good size. This is a 
list which ought to offer fair opportunities for selection, 
and it comprises only those sports which are most com 
mon. There are others uliar to certain colleges, and 
scarcely known outside, being the inventions of gymna- 
siuin instructors in those places, and sometimes only mod- 
ifications of already existing games. All the sports men- 
tioned in the above list have been described at one time or 
another in this column, and most of them are familiar to 
the majority of readers, either from sight or experience. 
People have their preferences in comparing the respective 
merits of the different ones, but all have had their good 
qualities tested and proved by many trials. 


There is an old German gymnasium game which is es- 
pecially popular with the Freshman class at Vassar, and is 
probably just as well known in other colleges, though I 
have never happened to see it anywhere else. With the 
exception of ove girl, all those who are to play stand 
around in a circle, there being almost no limit to the num- 
ber who can take part in a game. The player who does 
not form part of the circle takes her position in the centre 
of it, armed with a rope, at the end of which is attached 
a small bag. This is filled with beans, or something of 
the sort, to give it weight. The length of the rope must 
correspond pretty nearly with the diameter of the circle. 
The girl in the centre then begins to swing this rope with 
the bag at the end of it along the floor, around the circle 
of players, and directly under their feet. The object of 
each one is to jump from the floor as the bag approaches 
her, and keep from stepping on it. As the rope moves 
faster and faster, this proceeding becomes more difficult, 
and the efforts of the different players to avoid tangling 
their feet in the flying thing on the floor cause shrieks of 
laughter from every one in the game, and likewise from 
any spectators who may happen to be present. The first 
girl whose lack of dexterity causes her to stop the bag is 
obliged to change places with the one in the centre, and 
thus the game may go on indefinitely. I thought, as I 
watched it, and listened to the uproarious merriment of 
the players, that the game was certainly a capital exercise 
for the lungs, as well as for the muscles of the legs, and 
that as a fun-maker it could scarcely be improved upon. 

It certainly contains a spice of the ‘‘little nonsense” 
which, indulged in now and then, is proverbially stimu- 
lating to even the best of men. There is something men- 
tally as well as physically invigorating in hearty unre- 
strained laughter. It has the same tonic effect on the 
nervous system as a strong sunshiny breeze. And, like 
the breeze, it carries away in its path the intellectual equiv- 
alents of cobwebs and dust and other clogging particles. 


One of the most interesting features of the athletic work 
at the colleges is that it thoroughly embodies the self- 
overnment idea. The faculty places it almost entire] 
in the hands of the students, and, to their credit be it said, 
everything is managed in a most satisfactory and business- 
like way. In their desire to preserve a high standard, the 
young women are frequently more strict and watchful in 
their methods than their instructors would think of being. 
Girls who are inclined to do careless work are remonstra- 
ted with by the proper committees of their fellow-mem- 
bers in the association, and regular attendance upon any 
line of work undertaken is insisted upon by these cham- 
pions of discipline. At Smith College it is the ‘‘Gymna- 
sium and Field Association,” composed of students, which 
directs the work, under the supervision, of course, of the 
regular physical instructor, Miss Berenson. At Bryn- 
Mawr there is an athletic association with an in-door and 
out-door manager. Vassar has a similar organization, 
and in almost every college which might be mentioned 
the students have at least some share in the management 
of their exercises and sports. An account of the chief 
winter out-door sports of the colleges, which form no in- 
considerable part of the season’s recreation, will have to 

be postponed until another week. 
ApE.ia K. Brarverp. 


INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 
BY FRANCES FISHER WOOD. 
II.—REGULARITY IN FEEDING. 


4 ip popular notion that the second summer is the most 
precarious time of a child’s existence is absolutely 
disproved by all statistics, Four times as many children 
die in the first year of life as in the second, and with each 
month’s existence a normal child's hold on life is strength- 
eved If a baby is steadily deteriorating in physical con- 
dition, the second summer is of course more dangerous 
than the first, but if, as the result of proper care, the child 
is following iv all its powers and proportions the more 
natural rule of accelerated growth manifested throughout 
the whole animal kingdom, the second summer finds its 
chances of life and of freedom from disease very much 
more favorable than they were during the first — Dur- 
ing the second half of the first year a mother should in rio 
whe relax her vigilance in the care of her baby; although 
if the first half has’been judiciously used, the increased vi- 
tality, the greater powers of endurance, and the establish- 
ment of the regular habit of sleep will permit her to main- 
tain an equal degree of caution while devoting to the work 
less time and effort. 


Teething is a natural operation, and ought to take place 
in a child as easily and as normally as in other young ani 
mals, which at worst suffer but a few days’ irritation of 
the gums, and refuse a few of the usual feedings rather 
than endure the discomfort caused by mastication. If a 
baby is accustomed to awake at all hours of the night, and 
to sleep at any hour of the daytime, then even the slight 
irritation of teething interrupts or altogether prevents its 
sleeping. But if it has during several months slept sound- 
ly all night and napped regularly each day, the habit will 
have become too strong to be broken by any slight pain. 
In one case the restless child grows weaker day by day for 
want of adequate sleep; in the other, the rested child, even 
though teething, grows stronger every day, because still 
enjoying its regular amount of sleep. 


The same principle applies to food. A child that is 
injudiciously fed throughout the night, and given nour- 
ishment irregularly whenever it cries during the day, suf- 
fers in consequence from impairment of its digestive pow- 
ers, and becomes susceptible to germ-infection throughout 
the mucous lining of the alimentary canal. Such a child, 
while it suffers from chronic hunger caused .by the crav- 
ing of the general system for adequate nourishment, yet 
never at any one time experiences the wholesome acute 
hunger of normal health, and therefore, when teething, 
alternately refuses food or consumes it so voraciously that 
each feeding only serves to aggravate the stomach trouble 
already existing. Its flesh, already too white and soft 
from malnutrition, now washes away 80 readily as to con- 
vince the mother more firmly than ever that teething is a 
‘‘disease.”” The diseased condition in reality existed pre- 
viously, and the soft white fat was, to more experienced 
eyes, one of its manifestations. When a really well-fed, 
well-nourished child begins to teeth, habit induces it to 
take a due amount of food, even though the nipple does 
hurt the sore gum, or the piece of bread does touch the 
tender spot over the pricking tooth. The child, in short, 
must eat, because its hunger is so acute and habit so 
strong. 

My own baby, reared in the routine here advised, had 
twelve teeth when a year old, sixteen teeth at sixteen 
months, and the entire set at two years of age. During that 
time he refused not a single meal, and lost no night of 
sleep. His first three double teeth were through before it 
was suspected that he was cutting one. Such a record is 
the rule rather than the exception with children who have 
been reared by the proper system. 


With this explanation, the emphasis laid on the first six 
months of life will not seem unduly exaggerated, and the 
details of the care necessary to produce such results as 
described will seem to mothers to be of sufficient impor- 
tance to be dwelt upon at length. 

As the new-born babe has no regular established habits, 
the operations of sleeping and eating at first naturally tend 
to interfere with one another. When the child should feed, 
it is often asleep; and when it should sleep, it persists in 
being hungry. The almost universal injunction given in 
medical works is never to interrupt a child’s sleep for any 
purpose whatsoever, not even for feeding. But this rule, if 
strictly carried out, absolutely precludes any regularity 
either in sleeping or eating. An infant does not distin- 
guish night from day. It will quite probably sleep four 
or five hours at mid-day, and desire to remain wide awake 
and demand frequent feeding all night. Both for the 
comfort of the mother and the health of the child it is of 
course necessary that the latter sNould learn the difference 
between night and day, and be induced to sleep at the 
proper time. 


This lesson can best be taught by indirection. The 
question of feeding should, despite the verdict of the 
learned doctors, have first consideration. Throughout 
the animal kingdom the necessity for food is the primal 
and all-absorbing instinct. From the very first a child 
should be fed equal quantities of food at absolutely reg- 
ular periods, even though he must be awakened from 
sound sleep to receive this amount. And from the begin- 
ning a child’s stomach should enjoy at night an interval 
of rest, even if this interval is at first not longer than five 
hours. If the mother begins when her babe is youn 
enough, it requires but a few days to establish this usefu 
habit. Those few days will be days of weariness to the 
mother and distress to the child, but that first victory 
will render all the other subsequent educational battles 
easier. One such successful contest may, indeed, become 
also the basis of a sound system of future discipline, the 
effects of which will endure as long as the child lives. 

Many important advantages grow out of this first ra- 
tional habit of regular meals when it is once firmly estab- 
lished. The baby is no longer found asleep when it 
should eat. Periodic hunger, resulting from a regular 
habit of feeding, will soon waken him at the proper time. 
His stomach, accustoming itself to the new routine, de- 
mands food at the usual time, and is not clamorous at any 
other period. Since it is not overfed at one time and 
underfed at another, the stomach learns to desire and to 
assimilate all the food required by the system, and thus 
the body accomplishes the maximum amount of growth. 
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mere display; but unfortunately 
art principles are not understood 
by all, and too many houses fail to 
become desirable homes. Color, 
harmony, and light, if rightly con- 
sidered, will do much toward mak- 
ing satisfactory rooms; but unless 
the owners possess a sense of fitness, 
and add by their own personalities a 
suggestion of livableness, even they 
muy fail. Comfort in its true sense 
is essential to the perfect home. 
Beautiful rooms and splendid halls 
are not only incomplete, but useless, 
where it fails to be found. Too 
great luxury and over-indulgence in 
ease are, indeed, great faults, and 
the home that suggests the life of a 
lounger is far from being desirable; 
but true comfort is the first consid- 
eration of all 
Latterly, within a few years past, 
the craze for decorative art has be 
come responsible for many crimes. 
Numberless homes have almost 
been robbed of their honest home- 
liness in order to substitute sham 
ornamentation and in an attempt at 
something only half comprehended 
and wholly out of reach. Simpli- 
city is far from being necessarily 
ugly, and often the honest price of 
furniture bought to supply a need 
is better by far than the much- 
adorned nonsense that serves no 
purpose at all 
YOKE FROCK FOR CHILD FROM 2 TO 8 YEARS OLD Too often, much too often, it hap- 
For pattern and description see No. XL on pattern-sheet Supplement pens that in the parlor or drawing 
room is concentrated all the effort 
at decoration, and the rooms in 
: ee = : i : which the family usually live are 
HOME DECORATION AND HOME neglected and bare. Yet a true 
COMFORT. sense of beauty would demand sym- 
BY CLARE BUNCE metrical treatment of the whole, 
and one would suppose that a mere 
4 bh ~ motto of one of our leading journals, ‘‘We should natural craving for comfort would 





























































do our utmost to encourage the beautiful, for the use urge the fitting up of the rooms 
ful encourages itself,” is one that we will all do well to most used 
bear in mind. But in the decoration of our homes it so I remember one home that is a 


often happens that comfort is made subservient to show perfect case in point. Its mistress 
that it may be permissible for me to urge the claim of is frail, more or less of an invalid 


the useful and the convenient for the greater part of the time, and 
True decoration—decoration that deserves the term ar- spends many hours, even days, in 
tistic—is never aggressive, and never degenerates into herroom. She is aot wealthy, but 
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Fie. 1.—GOWN FOR ELDERLY LADY.—(See Fie. 2] 
For pattern and description see No. VII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





is possessed of a generous in 
come, and could well afford 
better things were she not 
hampered by the provincial 
notion that for a bedroom it 
is well enough. 

The tone of the walls is 
cold; the few pictures are 
poorly framed, and are hung 
haphazard, with whatever 
length of cord they happen 
to have attached. The only 
heat is that of a furnace, 
Fie. 2.—BACK OF GOWN FOR poured into the room through 

ELDERLY LADY, FIG. 1. a meaningless hole in the 
wall. The curtains are white 
Nottingham lace. There is 
not a thoroughly satisfactory 
chair in the room; and even 
the couch, upon which the 
owner spends much time, has 
a cover that is out of taste, 
and is meagrely supplied 
with pillows. Yet this wo- 
man is possessed of a culti- 
vated mind, despite the fact 
that she expends more upon 
a single gown than would be 
required to entirely trans- 
Fic. 3.—BACK OF COSTUME, form the room. The mere act 

FIG. 2. of hanging the pictures upon 
a line and within easy range 
of the eye would save man 

a twist of the neck and many a futile effort of mind. 
Were the wall hung with some simple paper of warm tint 
and unobtrusive design; were the windows draped with 
curtains that, while they pleased the eye, would also tem- 
per the light; had the couch nothing more costly than a 
cover of Bagdad stripes and an abundant supply of cush- 
ions covered with honest cotton stuffs; and were there a 
tea table to suggest welcome and refreshment to the in- 
timate guest—the entire room would be changed. The 
high-strung nerves of its mistress would find repose, and 
she herself would gain strength and vigor merely by the 
absence of tormenting conditions, and the perfect comfort 
that would be assured to both mind and body. 

On the other hand, over-decoration is often at fault, 
and all sense of freedom and of space is sacrificed to 
what is anything but a desirable result. The cozy cor- 
ner that has become the fad of the hour is often respon- 
sible for ills which it does little to recompense. In large 
rooms, where there are corners worthy of the name, it is 
an excellent thing, and lends an air of sociability which 
otherwise might be lacking. But whenever its existence 
means an encroachment upon needed space, or it involves 
crowding ‘the centre of the room, it should never be al- 

Fre. 1.—FUR-TRIMMED WALKING OR SKATING Fie. 2—COSTUME TRIMMED WITH PERSIAN LAMB. lowed to stand. At best it implies the seclusion of one or 
COSTUME, (Sex Fro. 3.) two persons from the general gathering, and so is some- 
what exclusive. In large rooms where many persons 





For diagram of skirt and description see pattern-sheet Suppl. For pattern and description see No. IX. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
































YOUNG LADY’S GOWN WITH VELVET AND BRAID. 
For back, pattern, and description see No. VILL on patteru-sheet Supplement. 


are apt to gather, this is not a fault, but 
in small rooms the corner is positively 
out of place. 

For myself, I do not believe that the 
drawing-room, of any size, is the place 
for cozy corners, despite the fact that 
they are seen in many so-called artistic 
homes. The privacy implied by their 
existence is incompatible with the soci 
ability of an evening at home, and they 
seem forced and out of place. Ina wo- 
man’s own room, or in the general sit 
ting-room of the family alone, they are 
good—often excellent. They provide 
nooks somewhat out of the general 
busile, in which the tired member of 
the group or the semi-invalid may rest 
and yet enjoy a sense of companionship. 
They make possible a (ée-d-téte be 
tween two persons of a similar mind, 
without the necessity of entire with- 
drawal from the family circle, and they 
so serve many excellent uses sut they 
have been carried to such foolish excess, 
it is no wonder they are subject to rid 
icule and adverse criticism. 

Some one recently has spoken a word 
in favor of the old-time centre table, 
and it would, indeed, be a good thing 
could it be restored. The very presence 
of its bright lamp, its periodicals, and 
its books suggests sociability and de- 
lightful intercourse. The very oppor- 
tunity it offers for the drawing up of 
many chairs is a silent invitation, and it 
so possesses a subtle charm that is all 
its own. What we most need in our 
modern social life are informal gather- 
ings where companionship can be en- 
joyed without the preparation and the 
fuss attendant upon a dinner or a re- 
ception. And as the centre table may 
properly be called a promoter of just 
such happy homes, it would be well 
were it once more given a place. 

In our city houses, where ground 
space is always in demand, the good old 
chimney with the deep niches it pro- 
vides has of necessity disappeared. But 
in the country, where happily we are 
not always compelled to build up into 
the air, it might easily be restored, and 
with extremely decorative as well as 
comfortable results. The very name 
chimney -corner is suggestive of warmth 
and cheer, and I am sure that one such 
in a small community would act as a 
magnet to draw in all congenial souls. 
We tie far too prone to think of the 
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merely pretty in the arrangement of all 
our rooms, and the big chimney has the 
great advantage of dignifying the apart- 
ment even while it provides most per- 
fect comfort. 

Recently it has been my good fortune 
to see some fine illustrations of early 
New England interiors, and the chim- 
neys with their recesses made so deep 
an impression that I most earnestly 
wish they might be seen by all who own 
country houses. That huge open space 
that allowed of burning an entire log of 
oak is not meant to be included, and by 
the corner I do not mean that deep re 
cess in the chimney itself which tra 
dition tells us was reserved for the 
eldest member of the family group, but 
just such an ample space or corner on 
each side as the genuine chimney must 
make, and as was seen in all the better 
rooms. The question of both the com- 
fort and the beauty of the open fire has 
been too freely discussed on all sides 
in recent times to need repetition here, 
but the advantages of the chimney, 
apart from its heat, make a subject well 
worth considering. 

In town, where only the wealthy can 
afford to depart from the beaten track, 
we must perforce do without chimneys 
worthy of the name. But in the coun 
try they might be introduced without 
more cost than is expended upon a 
meaningless cupola, and with infinitely 
greater satisfaction. 

The children, who can always be 
trusted to select the best, turn by in- 
stinct to the most livable rooms, and 
it would be a wise plan to make no one 
too fine for their use, unless, indeed, 
you can aff wd a separate room for enter- 
taining. The purpose of a home is to 
bring together the family circle, and to 
make a centre round which the life of 
all its members shall grow in harmony. 
So long as decoration contributes to that 
end, and makes the various parts beau 
tiful without int rfering with freedom 
it is an eminently desirable thing; but 





RECEPTION GOWN OF MOIRE BROCADE AND BEADED NET. 
For pattern and description see No. I. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 
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Fic. 1.—DINNER GOWN WITH VELVET SKIRT AND CEINTURE. 
For pattern and description see No. IV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Fie. 2.—BACK OF DINNER GOWN, FIG. 1, 


when it is carried so far.as to become 
the main consideration rather than an 
adjunct, it becomes aggressive, and 
ceases to be good. 

Love of the beautiful is an essential 
element in perfect character, and the 
education of our béys and our girls in 
surroundings calculated to develop that 
love must help to make them ideal men 
and women. Nevertheless, if we allow 
foolish. fashions to govern us, or permit 
our better judgment to be warped by 
what is a mere fad, or destroy the free 
dom of the home by the accumulation 
of objects, rather than strive to make a 
dignified, inviting whole, we fail of our 
end, and create distaste in the minds of 
those subjected to daily annoyance. 

In these days, when wstheticism is 
much more talked than understood, and 
when the much-abused word artistic is 
made to stand for things that would 
make an artist shudder, a little consid- 
eration of the true purposes of decora- 
tion might serve to improve the condi- 
tions in which we live. A home should 
be homelike first of all. It should then 
be as beautiful as the purse allows. 
But while absolute severity often means 
acertain coldness, foolish and meaning- 
less adornment should find no place. 

The current periodicals and the daily 
papers are filled with directions for 
making something out of nothing, but 
no true comfort can exist with unsteady 
tables and unsafe chairs. Neither a pot 
of enamel paint nor a jar of liquid 
bronze will make old things into new, 
and no number of ribbon bows will 
make a room either beautiful or habit 
able. Simple honesty is not only good 
policy, but the best possible guide. If 
we consider our houses not as show- 
places, but as homes—homes in which 
our minds as well as our bodies are to 
find a place, and in which all the fam 
ily are to grow and develop—we will 
bring about. a vastly more desirable 
state of affairs, 

The woman who bravely avows that 
she cannot afford a parlor, but who in 
vites her friends into a sitting-room that 
is a delight to the eye, and that tells of 
happy, cheerful hours as well, need fear 
no criticism. Her house is built and 
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irranged for her family’s good; and although 
she cannot offer her friends formal entertain- 
ment, she can give them what is better, a 
glimpse of simple, but satisfactory life. 
The tea-table, which is one craze—for such 
it has become—that might well be perpetu- 
ated so long as we have homes, can occupy 
one corner of the room as well as of the finest 
parlor to be conceived, and its message of 
cheer will never go amiss. The old expres- 
sion to break bread is full of meaning. Let 
hospitality be as simple as it may, the mere 
fact of eating and drinking means a whole- 
heartedness and a relaxation from rigid for- 
malilty that nothing else can give. 


RESERVE TOYS. 
K ACH year, with the arrival of Christmas, 
4 there rushes into the home in which 
children dwell a flood of toys that threatens 
to inundate the nursery, and make all sem- 
blance of order impossible. The playthings 
are so numerous that the satiated owners turn 
from one to the other without deriving thor- 
ough enjoyment from any one of them. The 
novelty soon wears off, and in a few weeks 
the pretty trifles are more or less broken or 
marred, and the little ones view them discon- 
tentedly, and long aloud for fresh fields and 
pastures new. ‘To avert this certain reac- 
tion from the Yule-tide excitement, the ju- 
dicious mother will select from among the 
mass of toys a number which are to be laid 
aside for some future time. It is not neces- 
sary to tell the children of this scheme. A 
large box in the attic or the upper shelf of 
some closet may be a storehouse for many 
of these treasures. There they will rest un- 
harmed until the playthings fn the nurser 
become ap old story, when they in their 
turn are relegated to the upper shelf, and 
the new toys appear. These will be hailed 
with delight by the little ones by whom 
they have been forgotten. Or it may be that 
the children have Leen confined to the house 
by a storm, or, more trying still, to the nurs- 
ery by some ailment that makes life seem 
dreary to their baby eyes. Then mamma 
appears with her reserve fund and out-door 
allurements, and in-door ailments are forgot- 
ten in the joy of new possessions. This system 
keeps the nursery from being overcrowded 
with toys, and preserves the toys from the 
breakages consequent upon such overcrowd- 
ing. But best of all, it provides the children 
with a variety of amusements through the 
monotonous winter days. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Hows - waxer. —I wonld suggest 
scheme of color and furniture for the first floor of 
the house of which you write. For the reception- 
room with mahogany wood-work, light-colored walls 


the following 





—a delicate shade of green, at present the most fash- | 


fonable tint, would be beet; the furnitare, mahogany, 
in Chippendale shapes, the seats covered in light bro- 
cade, either green or rose in color, and the curtains and 
portiéres of the same brocade; the inside curtains for 
the window, white mualin edged with lace; and the 
floor, hard - wood, covered with light - colored small 
rugs. The furniture may include a emall sofa, a table 
or two, several straight chairs, and some growing 
palms in fancy pote. The foyer - hall, furnished in 
white-wood, and the walls tinted a light shade of Co- 
lonial yellow; the floor, hard-wood with rugs, and the 
furniture consisting of a comfortable lounge on either 
side of the fireplace, with plenty of cushions, an after- 
noon - tea table with the tea arrangements complete, 
and some comfortable wooden chairs; the prevailing 
tone of color for cushion< and lounge coverings shou l« 
be woord-browns, and the portiéres between the hall 
and dining-room brown, heavy velours. The dining- 
room can be furnished in onk, with leather -seated 
chaira; the floor, hard-wood, with one large rng; the 
walls tinted dall bine, and the window-curtaine dull 
bine brocade or veloura. Sach a scheme of color and 
furniture will make a moet attractive ground-floor for 
acity honuee 

ao.—A letter of thanks in acknowledgment of 
a wedding present is written by the bride, in the first 
—— aud sent as soon as possible after the present 
is received; when a married couple send it, the an- 
ewer ia addressed to the wife. R 
the following woald be correct: 


yne such form as 


My Dean Mas. Mongan,—I have just received the 
charming jamp that you and Mr wergen so kindly 
sent me. It ie so pretty itself, and such a neefal gift, 
that it will be a great addition to our fatare home, 
Mr. Gifford (the flancé) is as pleased as I am with it, 
and wishes me to express to you his sincere thanks 
with mine. [ hope that we shall surely see you and 
Mr. Morgan at our wedding on the thirteenth. 
With cordiu! greetings to you both, and renewed 
thanks for your thought of ne, I am, 
Cordially 
ANNA 


ours, 
ure Ransom. 


Peraotta.—Table-epoons are used for sonp.—An in- 
vitation to a large reception, such as a débutante’s 
coming out, a wedding reception, etc., demands an af- 
ter-call; an invitation to an ordinary small tea, or 
* days,” doea not require an after-call unless the per- 
fon who is invited is unable to be present, when a card 
should be sent on the day of the entertainment and a 
call made on the hostess a# soon as possible after- 
wards, When a hostess sends out invitations for any 
large and general function to which she invites all the 
friends on her calling - list, such as a reception, wed- 
ding, “ days,” ete., she includes her friends who are in 
mourning, bat in giving a small entertal t, euch 


at the house of the hostess, and those who were not 
acquainted with each other before have been intro- 
duced, a light stand-up luncheon may be served, cov- 
sisting of bouillon, croquettes and salad, ices and 
cake, coffee and bonbons. The party then Re to the 
theatre in a stage hired for the purpose. To avoid 
confusion, before they enter the theatre the hostess 
assigns to each his or her place, and all quietly take 
their seats. After the play the party again enter the 
stage, and the hostess escorts all of her guests to their 
respective homes before she returns to her own. An 
evening theatre party is conducted in the same way, 
but in of a lancheon before the play it is better 
to serve a = afterwards to the guests; this may 
be served at the home of the hostess or in a private 
room at some good restaurant or catering establish- 
ment. It is not aay aoe my food os oP pan 
varty to candy during the play, but with young 
Poenhe whe ae ented in a box it is permissible. The 
nvitations for a theatre party should be sent about 
two weeks before the entertainment, so that the requi- 
site pumber of seats in the theatre may be obtained 
withont difficulty. 

K. C. B.—An invitation to a large reception, “ day,” 
tea, or any entertainment of any kind never demands 
an acknowledgment until the day it takes place; an 
invitation to a large evening reception demands an 
after-call, A written invitation always demands a 
written answer where an answer is nested, no mat- 
ter how iutimate the guest may be with the hostess; 
the fact that the hostess takes the trouble to write the 
invitation, instead of givin it verbally, makes the 
courtesy of a written acknowledgment obligatory. An 
after- if should be made within two weeks after the 
entertainment has taken place. An engagement may 
be announced at an entertainment given at the home 
of the young woman who js en , although it is in 
better taste to the ag t by letter, the 
young people writing short notes to their near friends 
and relatives, and the entertainment being given after 
the engagement is “* out.” 

C. N.—A good entertainment to give to the Shake- 
epeare club of ladies and their husbands would be a 
Shakespeare evening, to which every one must come 
in a costame which represents one of the author's 
characters. The invitations can be worded in the fol- 
lowing form: 





Mrs. Arthur Lee 
requests the pleasure of 
Mr. avd Mra. Walter Smith's 
company at a Shakespeare evening on 
January the twenty-ninth at seven o'clock. 
ehepes requested, (Address). 
S. 


On the evening of the entertainment, when the guests 
enter the room, after they have been received by the 
hostess, they each choose a slip of paper or a prettily 
decorated card, on which is written a quotation from 
Shakespeare ; the gentlemen choose from one box, the 
ladies from another, and on the ladies’ slips is the fret 
half of all the quotations, while on the gentlemen's 
slips is the last half. The lady and gentleman whose 
slips combine are partners for supper, and those 
whose quotations are from the same play sit at the 
frame table. Thas, ae yon intend to have several email 
tables, you can easily arrange your guests, one group 
oe a Hamlet table, another at a King Lear table, 
etc. For the supper, serve hot bouillon, creamed oys- 
ters, chicken croqueties and mayonnaise celery salad, 
tea, chocolate, reli, ices, cake, bonbons, and coffee. 
After supper you might have a Shakespeare game, con- 
ducted after the fashion of a spelling-match ; a leader 
gives a quotation from Shakespeare, and the guests 
answer, guessing the play from which the quotation is 
taken; the lady and gentieman who answer the great- 
est number of quotations correctly receiving a prize. 
A good lady's prize is a box of candy, tied with ribbon 
and a bunch of flowers put throngh the bow; for a 
gentieman, some small article in silver, such as a cigar- 
entter, match-box, pen-wiper, etc. Black Aetrakhan 
capes are still worn, but they cost more than $25. If 
you wish to spend only that amount, get a good cloth 
cape trimmed with far. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 





diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{Adv.] 
a 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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as a dinner, card party, etc., it is not tactfal to invite 
friends who cannot accept; If she is doubtfal whether 
they will accept, a hostess may send an invitation to 
people in mourning, explaining that she hopes they 
will feel they may attend her entertainment. A host 
always leads the way into the dining-room with the 
lady of honor on his arm, and the hostess is always 
the last lady to enter the dining-room on the arm of 
the gentleman whom she wishes to distinguish with 
particular favor. 

M.M - The invitations for the theatre party, 
given in honor of your niece, should read : 


Mre. Walter Bergan 
reqnesta the pleasure of 
16 Caroline Lee's 
company on Satarday afternoon at one o'clock 
at luncheon 
to meet 
Mise Lacia Woolcot. 
Matinée at two o'clock. 121 Grosvenor Square. 
RSVP. 


It is not necessary to enclose 
vitations. 


ry your son's card in the tn- 
After the young people have all assembled 
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Upheld by Beautiful Women 


as the finest, most delicately perfumed 

and purest Toilet Soap manufactured. 

Always ask for and insist upon having 
White Rose Transparent 
Glycerine Soap. 
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Popular Fiction by Women Writers 





REBECCA HARDING DAVIS 
Prances Waldeaux. Illustrated by T. 
DE THULSTRUP. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 
Doctor Warrick’s Daughters. 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


$1 so. 


RUTH MCENERY STUART 

Solomon Crow’s Christmas Pockets, 
and Other Tales. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 

A Golden Wedding, and Other Tales. 
Illustrated, Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 

Carlotta’s Intended, and Other Tales. 
Illustrated, Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 50. 

The Story of Babette. [Ilustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


VARINA A. J. DAVIS 
The Veiled Doctor. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


FIONA MACLEOD 


Green Fire. A Romance. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


MARY E. 
Madelon. Ornamental, 
$1 25. 
Pembroke. I /lustrated. 
Ornamental, $1 50. 
A New England Nun, and Other 
Stories. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


$1 25. 


16mo, Cloth, 


16mo, Cloth, 


T]lus- | 





LILIAN BELL 
The Under Side of Things. With Por- 
trait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 


Love Affairs of an Old Maid. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


M. E. M. DAVIS 
An Blephant’'s Track, and Other Stories. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, $1 25. 


MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 


A Virginia Cavalier. A Story of the 
Youth of Washington. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


ALICE WARD BAILEY 


Mark Heffron. [Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


MARY N. MURFREE 
The Phantoms of the Foot - Bridge, 
and Other Stories. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50 
In the “ Stranger People's" Country 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, $1 50. 


WILKINS 

Jane Field. [ilustrated. 
Ornamental, $1 25 

A Humble Romance, and Other Stories. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

Young Lucretia, and Other Stories. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, $1 25. 


16mo, Cloth, 


MARIA LOUISE POOL 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental 


In the First Person. $1 25. 

Mrs. Gerald. [Illustrated by W. A. 
RoGcers. $1 50. 

Against Human Nature. $1 25. 

Out of Step. $1 25. 


The Two Salomes. $1 25. 
Katharine North. $1 2s. 

Mrs. Keats Bradford. $1 25. 
Roweny in Boston. $1 25. 
Dally. $1 e5. (Paper, 50 cents.) 


CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental 


The Front Yard, and Other 
Stories. Illustrated. $1 25. 


Dorothy, and Other Italian Stories. 
lustrated. $1 25. 


Horace Chase. $1: 25. 
Anne. 


Italian 


ll- 


Illustrated. $1 25. 


Por the Major. $1 00. 

Bast Angels. $1 25. 

Jupiter Lights. $1 25 

Castle Nowhere. Lake Country Sketches. 
$1 00. 


“ar the Keeper. Southern Sketches, 
I 00, 
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Stern BroS 


direct attention 

to their 

Spring Importations 
of 


Cotton 
Dress Fabrics 


consisting in part of 


AN ESSENTIAL 
IN ALL HOMES. 


Printed Organdies, 
Plumetis, | 
Mousseline de |’Inde, 
French Percales, 


Lace Effects in 
Scotch Ginghams, 


Printed Nainsooks, 


Lappets and 
Irish Dimities. 


West 23d St. 








13 Tlillions Made and Sold. 


Always improving. 
Never better than now. 
See the Latest Model. 


m SINGER MANUFACTURING CO, 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


Corsets. 
Z.Z. “The Inez.” 


Black or White Sateen,— long 
waist, $1.75. 

P. D.— White Coutil, Satin 
Striped, $1.75. 


French Gored Corsets, — real 
Whalebone,—of White Coutil and 
Black Italian Cloth, 

$3.45. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 





and other com- 

missions careful- 

ly executed. Ten 

ears’ experience. References from customers and 
{eadin shops 
Sirs, Ceuta M. Artuur, 146 5th Ave., N. Y. 





BOOKS BY 


MARK TWAIN 


Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Arc 


Illustrated from Original Drawings by 
F. V. Du Monp, and from Repro- 
ductions of Old Paintings and Statues. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


New and Uniform Library Editions 


H&C° 
rane? 


Ov White China. 








From New Electrotype Plates. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 


Crown 
75 each. 


Tom Sawyer Abroad 
Tom Sawyer Detective 


And Other Stories, etc., etc. Illustrated. 


Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 
informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


govitan de Co 


Limoges * 


On Decorated China. 











Besides the stories mentioned in the title, 
this volume includes ‘‘ The Stolen White Ele- 
phant,” *‘Some Rambling Notes of an Idle 
Excursion,” and other stories and sketches. 










The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn 


With Photogravure Portrait of the Au- 
thor, and other Illustrations. 


ee 


Life on the Mississippi 


Illustrated. 


For Fall and Winter aa and Cloaks 
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Perfection mm 
In Skirt Bindings 
Justly describes 
the NEW 


CORD 
EDGE 





BIAS 
gO Sino 


Nothing compares with it in richness and 
elegance of finish, and it is a genuine 
Skirt Protector. 

S. H. & M. is stamped on the back 

of every yard. Refuse all others. 


If your dealer WILL NOT 
supply you we will. 
Samples showing material mailed free. 


| “Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” a new 72- page 

book by Miss Emma M. Hoover, of the Ladies’ 
Home Jeuvadl, tells in plain words how to make dresses 
at home without previous training; mailed for 25c. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, New York City. 


eoncl 
Cotton Dress Fabrics. 


SPRING, 1897. 


DAVID & JOHN ANDERSON’S 
CELEBRATED 


Zephyrs and Zephyrines 


Freres Koechlin’s 
Printed Organdies, 
French Pique, 


new colorings, 


NOVELTIES. 
Poecadvoay Ai gth 


NEW YORK. 


|} + — 















Our Little Book 
mailed Free tells 
why; will also 





FIBRE CHAMOIS waterproofed by the 


Rigby Process =| 


is just the thing. No amount of rain will affect it in any way, con- 
sequently all chance of pulling out of the seams, when wet, is avoided. 
Sold at the same price as the unproofed goods 
a oo aoe FIBRE CHA named Goat ponent agin A by ~~ ati PROCESS."’ 


» 
interest yout in 2 
our line of . a 
> 
> 













7 
Fenders, And- ; 
/ irons, Fire Sets, § 
etc., Art Metal § 
Goods. § 

> 
> 
> 
> 





B & H Oil Heaters, 
Brass & Wrought Tron Grille Work & Railings 


Ask to see it. None genuine unless 
> LEADING DEALERS } WILL SUPPLY OUR GOODS!:::: 


CO,Meriden,Conn. 


MFG. 
BOSTON, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 





LEY & 
NEW YORK, 








A Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur’s Court 


PERCALINE, SATEEN, SILESIA, 





Illustrated. 


NUB 


The Prince and the Pauper) = wyi77 Not Crock. 


Illustrated. 


or NUBIAN Linings of any kind, for 
Waist or Skirt, are Fast Black and 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York | 





fend to F, Hiscox (o., 858 B’way, N. Ta oo Boch and Pes 





fully satisfies the highest requirements. Inexpensive enough for any dress. 


| It is not enough to ask for “Fast Black” dress linings, 


because many such that retain their color may crock 
DEAPNSS.A.42 FAD _BOISES Cat the underclothing or discolor by perspiration. 
as classes help eyes. NOPAIN. 


Look for this on every yard of the Selvage: 





Positively unchangeable and of 
superior quality Nothing else so 


Vigor sea and Health 


Somatose isa Perfect Food, Tonic and Restera- 
Gre. a ge no nourish ning Sa 4 ment. 
oY invatids an y ties an nose 
needing nourishment and a restored appetite. May be 
taken dry or in water, milk, ete. 
At Drugegists in 2-0z., 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib. ame 
Ly ee area by Schieffelin & Co., New York, agen 
abriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Biberfet 
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THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE se — - 
The on ward ari ae 
LEICHNER’S eae perare EE a ~ y —_ he E| 
ERMINE-POWDER ou 
These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face HYGIENIC, ADHERENT @ INVISIBLE 
a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. TOILET POWDER— CEL. F* AY, Inventor | 
Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 9, Rue deta Paix, Paris.—Cantion. None Genuine but those bearing the word* “FRANCE” and the signatore CH. Fay | 
WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 
To the Readers of Harper $ Bazar : 
on the selvedge of Dress Goods is a guarantee they are Send this “ad.” and 10c. in 





RAIN PROOF!!! 
Just the cloths for Bicycle Suits and Travelling Costumes. Be sure to take a look at them. 
They are for sale at the leading dry-goods houses, in Serges, Cheviots, Imperial Twills, etc. 


stamps, and we will mail you a 


TEAS 


a the Shear T rishictis ws TEA 


44-pound sample best T import - 
* 4 pe = pm ote. 
ily Teas 


Now York. 











RIOTOUS REALISM. 


“T PAINTED A WINTER 
MOMETER IN MY STUDIO FELL. TWeNTY prouens.” 
“Howrn! ruat’s soTnine 
Lipenike THaTt | Hap TO SHAVE IT BEGULABLY 


BOOKS I'D LIKE TO HAVE 
BY AN IMPROUNDIOUS PORT. 


I po not ask for Dickens’ firsts, nor those of Thack- 


eray 

I'd rather own some of the books that profit man 
to-day 

1 wouldn't give a rap to own the Birds of Audubon, 

But there are certain modern tomes I've set my heart 
apen 


For instance, there's that splendid set of books of 
“Hetty Green,” 

On all the best known savings-banks the eye of man 
hath seen. 

If 1 had these I'd be content, and wouldn't give a 


rap 
For early tomes of Shelley, Lamb, or any other chap. 


Then there's the check-book of George Gould: I 
think that I'd go daft 

With very joy to own just one 

bed 

Nor would I care a tappence if the binding wasn't 
ne, 

As long as the insides were there, and wholly, solely 
mine. 


I want it anto- 


Another tome I would possess to add joy to my life, 

To give my children railroads and bay diamonds for 
my wife, 

Wonla be that magic volume, with ite edges fully 


gilt, 
The pochet tek that now belongs to Mr. Vander- 


vit 


Give me but these, and you will find at least one 
happy man 
The happiest that ever was from Beersheba to Dan. 
I do not care to own a vast and “curious” library; 
Enough of wealth would be my lot if I'had bat 
these three. 
——o———. 


“Can ty tell me where I can find the post-office, 
sir?” said a stranger to Mr. Trivvet. 

“ Gracious I" replied Mr. Trivvet; “I didn’t know it 
was lost.” 








SORNE THE OTHER PAY THAT WAS 80 TRUK TO NATURE THAT THE THER- 


I PAINTED a PORTRAIT OF OLD Brown Last YeAR THAT WAS 60 





“THE RETORT COURTEOUS.” 


In the courtly old city of New Orleans there lived, 
some time since, a gentleman of considerable intel- 
lectual attainment and reputation, who occupied a 
prominent position in one of the city colleges. This 
gentleman was possessed of a very sensitive nature, 
and a eti!l greater abeence of mind. 

One day, as the professor was riding down town in 
a street car, which at that time was propelled by mule- 
power, a lady entered the car and walked past the pro- 
fessor to take a vacant seat just beyond him. As she 
did so the mule quite unexpectediy turned on addi- 
tional power, giving the car such a jerk that the lady, 
stumbling over the professor's feet, which were none 
of the smallest, hung trembling in the balance for an 
instant, and then, in an impetuous and unconventional 
manner, seated herself squarely in the professor's lap. 
Just at that moment the gentleman was deeply im- 
mersed in some abstruse ‘meditation on the physical 
properties of immaterial bodies; or something else of 
eqnal weight, and paying no attention to his surround- 
ings, was taken completely unawares by the lady's evo- 
lutions. The lady, as she sat down, however, instinct- 
ively announced her involuntary approach tiy~the 
hasty and horrified ejaculation, “Oh, I beg your par- 
don, sir!” emphasizing the close of ber somerk by com- 
ing poe to rest in the gentleman's lap. 

he learned gentleman, so unexpectedly recalled to 
matters mundane, felt that the hurried apology de- 
manded some courteous response; but the scientific 
eclntillations of his rudely jostled dist 







. 
and hastily & 4 
you are entirely welcome.” 

The remark was intended well, but seemed to be ill 
chosen. The lady rose with indignant haste, and 
blushing warmly, took a vacant seat in the far part of 
the car, while the prot , after a tary reflec- 
tion, rose with equal haste, and jumping off the car 
without waiting fora stop, walked the rest of the 
distance down town. Being New Orleans, the other 
passengers merely smiled p! tly, while the mule 
jogged peacefully along. H.R. C. 


——_~>——_ 


Houriman (to Kerrigan, who has been blown up in a 
powder-mill). “ Are yez resigned, Kerrigan 7” 
Keaniean. *‘No; ol'm discharged—bad cess to it.” 


merition it, madam ; 























READY TO PROVE IT. 


Doubtful Individual. “ Tuat 6xage pOn’'T MEASURE NO OLX FRET LONG.” 
Showman, “My raienp, URRE'S 4 TAPELING, AND THE CAGE 18 NOT LOOKED, AND IF TOU HAVE 
ANY POUPTS, /UST BEAOH RIGHT IF AND MEASURE THE BEPTILE,” 








UP AND DOING. 


Banoowr. “ Look 
I'm tired of being dun 
by you.” ' 
atcon. “ Maybe; but 
I'm tired of being ‘done’ ” 
by you!” 


—»—— 


Mas. Hewreox. “ Well, 
my dear, I hope you've 
made some good resolu- 
tions for the new year?” 

Mr. Henpeox, * Yea, I 
have. I've made up my 
mind to os as Il want 
to for a whole day.” 


_— 


Cowrrisvror. “‘ Here’s 
a good joke about a man 
who didn't once write 96 
instead of 97.” 

Eprron (handing it 
back), “That's not a 
joke! That's a lie.” 


—_—_——a—_ 


The following are gems 
from a recent sheaf of 
examination papers for 
admission to the high- 
school: 

1 “Give examples of 
nouns which have only 
the plural numbers.” 

A. “Pants; because 
they cannot be used in 
the singular.” 

2 “Write what you 
can about the discovery 
of gold in California, and 
tell the time.” 

A. “The immigrants 
held on their way guided 
by the corpses of those 
who «had gone before. 
It ia.now @ quarter of 
eleven.” 


—np— 


Sonne: A social gath- 
ering in a university 
town. Two forlorn 
ro (an academic sen- 
or and a divinity sta- 
dent) visibly unemployed 
upon the outskirts, 
Kind - hearted . hostess 
other. 

“Mr. Brown, I must make you acquainted with 
Mr. Green. Mr Brown is a-a theologue, and’ Mr. 


Green 18 an epidemic. 


AN ABANDONED 


introduces them to each 









FACTORY, TOGETHER 
WITH THE SITE IT STANDS ON, 
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A VERY REMUNERATIVE INVESTMENT. 


Ma. To.erre, TUE RICH REAL-ES- 
TATA OWNER, BUYS THK OWIMNKY OF 


AND VERY RASILY OONVERTS IT 
INTO AN OFFIOR BUILDING, 


MUSICAL NOTE. 


“There is no place like h-o-m-e,” she sang. 
She was no Melba, true! 


The audience agreed with her 
And went home P. D. @ 





EDUCATED IN THE HIGHER BRANCHES. 


HOW TO LISTEN TO GRAND OPERA. 
By Anwe Wareineton Wrerueecr. 


A famous critic has just published what is eaid to be 
an inetractive volume on the subject of “ How to 
listen to Grand Opera.” 

I have not as yet bad an opportunity to read the 
book, but I have certain opinions of my own upon the 
question, and no regular or irregular attendant at 
grand o need hesitate to obey the rules which 
I here lay down, as follows: 


Firat: With both feet on the floor.—This rule ie based 
upon observation of the ways of about seventy-five 
per cent. of the woman listeners—or lady listebers, if 
that form is considered by my reader to be more po- 
lite—that I have encountered. This percentage of the 
female persons who have been attending thus far this 
season bave contracted a habit of inserting their slender 
feet into the open space between the ‘and the seat 
of the chair in front of them, with the result that the 

inal sensation which comes to a — appreciative 
listener to music is disturbed by the wiggling of the 
fowt of the person sitting immediately behi It is 

Wrritating to have the leg of one’s chair 


most often oy those 
discord the jail-birds. 
to all people. 
appreciative listener from interra 
' sages with a series of hand-clappings which suggests 


carious, evidences of social 


ple who are 
who realize that the overture is a part 

The tinkling band in the wia of 
Waldort is a sufficient prelade to many 


sung, even if that same tinkling band plays nothing 
more important than “The New Bully,” or selections 
from the Get The result is that the balk of the 
audience comes in during the overture or about the 
middie of the first act, which is very nice for those 
who go to “see” an opera, but which is not pleasing 
to those who like to “hear” it. And the rule applies 
nally toward the close. At the performance tf the 
eiatersinger the singing of the prize song by Jean 
de Reszké was the signal to seventeen women In a & 
of forty feet square to begin to ram each other's sleeves 
into each other's overcoats. How de Reezké enjoyed 
this I cannot say.’ 1 should have enjoyed his work 
more if it had not happened. With the lobby so close 
at hand I cannot see why this seductive sleeve-ram- 
ming performance has needed to be made an invariable 


accompaniment of e ‘opera T have seen this seuson. 
It be an = ng epectacle at a Horse Show 
or the Food Exhib' 


tion, but it dees not compose well 
with grand ne It may be said that the suburbans 
want to catch their trains. I should be sorry if they 
missed them, but {tis possible to go ont at the close of 

an act, which makes one less ee than leaving 
or preparing to leave in the middle of it. If you area 
distinguished or particularly beautiful person you need 
not obey this rule, seeing you will be compensation 
to the rest of the andience for the lose of the music ; 
bat if you are just a plain, ordinary-looking individual, 
with plain, ordivary clothes on, you will contribute 
much to the pleasure of the world by Saree it. 

: With ears wide open and mouth 
closed.—The value of observing this rule requires no 
setting forth, for it follows, to any mind capable of 
thought, that to hear well p At f your ears should 
be in a receptive ition, and that to permit others 
to hear, gumaby my should be marked by a ret- 
icence of the deepest dye. 

A strict observance of these rules will shortly make 


you a most perfect listener, while I have no 
wish to interfere with the vaodaie the critic's 
porn be Must say that if yon will these rales 

—- letter, you will not need to read 


